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To Meet the Spirit of Young America 


A spirit of careful analysis, clear and independent thought 
and active participation in the business of good citizenship 
we offer you the following books by 


GRACE A. TURKINGTON 


Community Civics My Country 
Community Civics for Helps for the Study of 
New York State Our Constitution 


Morehouse and Graham’s American Problems 


A book to meet the nation’s greatest need today—the ability 
to understand and solve intelligently the problems of or- 
ganized society. Catalogue price $1.72. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Just Published 


Elson’s United S . 
sons United States— 
June to September 
Its Past and Present 
European History teachers who want 
TEXTBOOK which does more than to add a summer abroad to their pro- 
teach the facts of history— it makes oe equipment should consider 
the subject genuinely interesting to the pag ima" Summer School tours 
pupil. He feels that the events narrated 
actually occurred, that the _ historic Our tours give you a travel and study 
characters were real human beings and program with university leaders. Itin- 
eraries include England, the Continent 
and parts of the Mediterranean. Sail- 
to what has gone before. It is a fair- ings June 5 to July 3. Until March 15, 
minded, well-balanced, interestingly- we offer travel scholarships to help 
written history. reduce the cost of a tour. 


Send for our circulars 
Litt. D., formerly Professor of History, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, and author 


The author is HENRY W. ELSON, A. M., | 
of **Modern Times and the Living Past.” 


2S 


588 pages Maps and illustrations in colors Price, $1 60 = 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


22 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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A Textbook in 
Good Government 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


S. E. FORMAN 


An up-to-date study of the American Government which 
emphasizes the requisites of good citizenship. It opens with a 
consideration of the spirit and the essential principles of the 
American Government, describes the organization of the 
government, and concludes with a thorough treatment of the 
functions of the government. The text is supplemented by 
suggestive questions, exercises, and a list of special topics for 
study, and the Constitution of the United States is printed 
in full. This text is being successfully used in many High 
Schools and Normal Schools throughout the country. 


12mo, 475 pages Profusely illustrated Price $1.75 


353 Fourth Avenue THE CENTURY CO. 2126 — Avenue 


New York 


Chicago 


THE WILLIAMSON TEXTS 


Social Science for Secondary Schools 


WILLIAMSON’S PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


In the preparation of this text the author secured the 
advice of more than sixty specialists and authorities. 


WILLIAMSON’S INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 


The difficulties of explaining economic practice and 
theory to high school students are fully mastered. 


WILLIAMSON’S INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY (Ready in May) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


BOSTON 
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Helps for the History Teacher 


Are You Interested in a Comprehensive Notebook System? Be sure to 


inspect sample copies of MCKINLEY’S ILLUSTRATED TOPICS FOR HIS- 
TORY CLASSES. 


Will You Emphasize Map Work? You will find the MCKINLEY SERIES 
OF DESK AND WALL OUTLINE MAPS the most practical for every use. 
The Desk Maps are furnished loose in packages of 100, or in envelopes 
containing any assortment you wish, or in bound atlas or notebook form. 


Will You Have a Teachers’ Training Class? You will need Dawson's 
SURVEY OF HISTORY TEACHING (25 cents), and Gambrill’s EXPERI- 
MENTAL CURRICULUM-MAKING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES, (20 cents). 


Is Your Class Interested in Graph Work? Convenient tables for such 
work will be found in Guetter’s STATISTICAL TABLES RELATING TO 
THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ($1.00). Large 
sheets of GRAPH PAPER (32 x 48 inches) are available at 25 cents each. 


Are Accurate Historical Pictures Your Present Interest? Be sure to 
look at the hundreds of pictures in the MCKINLEY’S ILLUSTRATED 
TOPICS FOR HISTORY CLASSES. 


Do Foreign Relations Attract You? See the new, thoroughly revised 
edition of MacCall’s SYLLABUS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 
(25 cents). 


Will Problems of Democracy Be Your Favorite Course? The outline 
used in the New Jersey Schools will help you. Ammarell’s STUDY OUT- 
LINE AND REFERENCES, with blank leaves for notes, is an excellent 
guide for students. 


Are You Planning Collateral Reading? There are hundreds of specific 
page references ready for your use in McKinley’s ILLUSTRATED TOPICS 
FOR ANCIENT, EUROPEAN, AND AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Will Your Classes Be of College or University Grade? Inspect Guetter’s 
STATISTICAL TABLES; Wagner’s SYLLABUS AND REFERENCES IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY; Schmidt’s SYLLABUS ON THE HISTORY OF AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURE. 


Write for free samples of maps and illustrated topics, or inspection copies 
of the other works and aids to the teaching of history and the other social 
studies, to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1623 Ranstead Street PHILADELPHIA 
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Only 15 Sets Left 


HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Complete in Ten Volumes 


| Subscription 
Price 


Fabrikoid 
$47.50 
Half Leather 
$60.00 


The Only Encyclopedia of American History 


This is the only American History encyclopedia in existence. The 
alphabetical arrangement makes it easy to find information on any point 
in American history, merely by turning to the word. 

The encyclopedia contains a great deal of material not found in any other 
book or set, such as original historical documents reproduced in full, ora- 
tions of the men who made our history—4000 biographies of Statesmen, 
Generals, etc., proclamations of the Presidents, State histories and con- 
stitutions—and all arranged so as to be easily accessible. 


The Most Eminent Historians Write on 
Their Own Specialties 


It is impossible for any one man to know thoroughly all phases of American 
png © The encyclopedic form makes it possible to have a number of 
great historians each write on the phase which he knows best. 


Look Over the Names of Some of the 
Famous Contributors 


John Fiske, Albert Bushnell Hart, Woodrow Wilson, Goldwin Smith, 
Moses Coit Tyler, Edward C. Bourne, Alfred T. Mahan. 


Over Three Thousand Illustrations 


There are more than 3000 illustrations, including pictures in color by such 
famous artists as Howard Pyle and Frederic Remington: portraits of Presi- 
dents and famous Statesmen, comprehensive maps at important periods. 
To sum up, the encyclopedic form makes it possible to have EXHAUS- 
TIVENESS, AUTHORITATIVENESS AND ACCESSIBILITY. 


Thousands of these sets have been sold at the full subscription price of 
$47.50. We are offering them at $14.95, less than $1.50 a volume, ($18.95 
in half leather) delivered free. Delay will mean the loss of this opportunity, 
so send in your order at once. 


We also have a limited number of these sets, more elabor- 
ately bound in half leather. Although the subscription 
price is $60, we are selling the half leather sets for $18.95 to 
close them out. Please indicate your choice in ordering. 


We absolutely guarantee satisfaction or your money back on all purchases 
le from us. 


Send us your name to be placed on our mailing list to receive our 
Bargain k Catalog as issued. 


UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ae 


ry Otherwise I will send only $14.95 in 5 


put iling list to receive 
free of charge your Bargain Book Catalogs as issued. 


Our Special 
Price 


Fabrikoid 
Binding 


$14.95 


Half Leather 
Binding 


$18.95 


Offered at less than cost! 
There are only a few sets left and to 
close them out, we are offering them at 
less than 4 of the Let 
These sets are brand new and 
in wooden boxes. The books, 9 ose ae 6% 
inches in size, are beautifully and yoy 
durably bound in dark red fabrikoid, 
half leather. The — and designs on ‘the 
covers are tooled in gold. Each volume 
is reinforced with. silk head and foot 
bands, and further beautified with maroon 
tinted end papers and gold tops. 

The care with which these books have 

been printed and manufactured, and the 

= well as the 

material contain n e encycloped 

mane it a worthwhile addition to any 
ary. 


How can we sell them 
at this price? 
The publishers, not having enough sets 
to warrant exploitation, offered us the 
entire remainder at less than their cost, 
enabling us to sell them at this remark - 
ably low price of $14.95. This is an 
opportunity which will never come again 
cause when these sets are sold, there 


will be no more available. Ps 
This is a reference work un- Ps 
equalled for the student, - 
teacheror anyone inter- 

ested in American His- Ps 

tory. Butremember 

there are only 15 Pf 

setsleft,so toin- 

sure yourorder UNION 
being filled, af LIBRARY 
sendin the a ASSOCIATION 
coupon 118-120 East 25th St. 
now. New York 
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the Edition of Har- 

of per's Encyclopedia, in 10 volumes, 
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if within 5 days and willowe you nothing. 


days, payment in full for the 10 volumes. 
OPlease send me the Deluxe set, bound in 
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Summer Session 1926 


| 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Special Curriculum in the Social Sciences 
for teachers 


Courses in Educational Administration 
and Methods 


The City of Syracuse—with a Population of 
185,000 is situated in one of the Beautiful lake 
regions of New York. Delightfully cool. 


JUNE 28—AUGUST 6, 1926 


Ask for Bulletin 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TO TEACHERS OF HISTORY AND THE OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 


Our Professional Organization is the 


| NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Our Professional Jounal is 
THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK 
| 


Each has a long career of useful service behind it. 

Both are fully endorsed and supported by leading teachers throughout the country 

The National Council is the Department of Social Studies of the National Education Association. 
It is engaged in a survey of its field through the co-operation of teachers and school administrators. 
It is developing standards of teaching, teacher training, and testing. 


Every teacher of the social studies is benefitted, consciously or unconsciously, by the work of 
these agencies. 


Every teacher of the social studies should ery eg | aid in raising the standards of our profession 
by supporting the National Council and The Historical Outlook. 


We teach our pupils the value of organized voluntary co-operation called democracy. 
We ought to practice it in our professional undertakings. 
ARE YOU IN OR OUT? 
Use either address for both magazine and membership 


THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK EDGAR DAWSON, Seeretary, 
1623 Ranstead Street, National Council, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 691 Park Avenue, 


New York City 


Membership in the Council and subscription to the magazine 
together cost $2.25 a year. 


Contributing Members, willing to aid the research and committee work of the Council, pay $5.00 a year. 


| 
| 
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Greenan and Meredith’s 
Everyday Problems of 


American Democracy 


The only text that presents both sides of 
leading civic problems 


HE type of textbook in civics recommend- 
ed for the fourth year of the high school 
in the Report of the Committee on Social 
Studies of the Commission on the Reorgan- 
ization of Secondary Education. 
“The fairness, balance and 


of the book grow on me every time 
use it.”” 


B. E. BROWN, South Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


xvii + 506 pages, $1.60 postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
| BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


OUTLINE CHART 


OF 
AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


This chart provides a topical outline of the main 
events in the development of our institutions which 
should be covered in any course in seventh and 
eighth grades. The outline shows in separate 
columns the development of our political institu- 
tions, the changes in our social and economic life, 
and the relation of events in other countries to our 
own history. At the same time, the events in any 
given period are made evident. 


A copy of this useful chart for the classroom will be 
sent free upon request. It is based upon Robbins’s 
School History of the American People, the complete 
and well-proportioned content of which is evident 
from the value of this chart as a general outline 
of American history. 


Send for a free copy of Outline Chart of 


American History 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Announcing the New Edition of 


HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Emerson David Fite, Vassar College 
. Much of text rewritten; all revised. 
. New series of maps; many new illustrations. 


. Orientation paragraphs giving a pre-view of each 
chapter. 


. More readable and attractive type page. 


PROBLEMS OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


By Hayes Baker-Crothers, University of Maryland, 
and R. A. Hudnut 


Impresses upon the student that a knowledge of the 
important civic problems is pertinent to intelligent 
citizenship. 

“I have looked the book over carefully and it 
appeals to me as by all means the best book for 
a general orientation course in the social sciences 
which has yet come to my attention.""—Professor 
M. A. Copeland, Cornell University. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


One Park Ave. 6 Park St. 2451 Prairie Ave. 
New York Boston cago 
149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 


Economic Background the 
Need of the Hour 


In this complex world of ours the subject of 
economics must take its place alongside the 
three R's. On this point all educators agree. 


But how can such an abstract subject be 
taught to immature pupils? 


Dr. Graham A. Laing, Professor of Business 
Administration and Finance, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, has 
solved the problem in his popular secondary 
school text— 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 
For three years this pioneer book has paved 
the way to the successful teaching of econom- 
ics to thousands of secondary school pupils. 


Tert $1.40 
Teacher's Handbook — Free to Teachers 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago Boston San Fr A —" 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


IN THE FIELD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ashley: THE NEW CIVICS (Revised Edition) 


THE NEW CIVICS, planned for the upper high-school grades, is designed to 
prepare young Americans for intelligent citizenship. The subject is approached from the 
standpoint of the rights and duties which grow out of one’s relations to the various 
social units. 


Part I (Citizen and Society) deals with the rights and duties of the individual in 
political, economic, and social organization. Part Il (Government and the Citizen) 
discusses means of popular control and the principles underlying our government as the 
basis for the explanation of the municipal, county, state, and national organization. 
The vital subjects of Education, Public Health and Welfare, Labor and Standards of 
Living, Foreign Relations and International Policies are discussed in Part III. 


The book has numerous interesting illustrations, charts, and graphs, as well as 
references for further reading, and suggested studies and questions. $1.60 


Marshall: READINGS IN THE STORY OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS 


This is a companion volume to the author’s THE STORY OF HUMAN PRO- 
GRESS. Together the two books constitute a comprehensive preview of social’ studies 
for pupils of junior-high-school age. The readings have been arranged to parallel the 
order of subject matter of THE STORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS and they may be 
made an integral part of the textual work or used for supplementary reading. The 
topical arrangement permits extreme elasticity of use. The sources of the material are 
varied: some readings are from other writings of the author, others from highly special- 
ized sources, others especially prepared for this collection. At the beginning of each 
reading there are questions to be kept in mind: at the end there are problems to think 
over. Liberally and beautifully illustrated. 


Outline of Contents 


Part I. Manin Early Groups. Part IT. Man the Harnesser of Nature. Part III. 
Man the Communicator. Part [V. Man the Teamworker and Co-operator. Part V. 
Man, the Idealist and Aspirer. $1.80 


TO BE READY SOON 


Lyon: MAKING A LIVING. THE INDIVIDUAL IN SOCIETY 
Marshall: THE BUSINESS MAN IN MODERN SOCIETY 


The Macmillan Company 
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Genealogy of the Declaration 
of Independence 


BY RK. L. JONES, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The Declaration of Independence, unlike Minerva, 
did not spring full grown from the brain of its 
creator. Popular belief that the document was 
drafted without the aid of books, papers, or advice 
is erroneous. This great political and literary com- 
position was produced by Jefferson skilfully weav- 
ing together three previous revolutionary documents 
with slight changes by Franklin, John Adams and 
Congress. 

The first source drawn upon was a paper written 
in 1774 for a convention which met at Williamsburg 
to select and instruct Virginia’s deputies to the First 
Continental Congress. Thomas Jefferson believed 
the relation between the colonies and Great Britain 
was the same as that existing between England and 
Hanover, these states had the same chief executive 
but separate legislative bodies. Acting upon this 
theory before leaving Monticello he drew up a set 
of instructions for the guidance of the deputies who 
would be sent to Congress. On his way to the place 
of meeting he became ill and could not proceed, but 
dispatched two copies of his proposed instructions, 
one to Peyton Randolph, chairman of the Conven- 
tion; the other to Patrick Henry. Randolph laid his 
copy before the Convention. The proposals were 
considered too radical and a much milder instruc- 
tion was agreed upon. Jefferson’s paper was printed 
as “A Summary View of the Rights of British 
America.” 

The “Summary View” enumerated the grievances 
of America against the British Government; Parlia- 
ment was charged with unlawfully, and in contraven- 
tion of custom, extending its authority over the colo- 
nies. Six acts of usurpation were set forth, the first 
five in comprehensive terms, the sixth sub-divided 
into seven separate parts, each citing a specific enact- 
ment. All were condemned and declared void upon 
the ground that Parliament possessed no jurisdiction 
over the colonies. The executive, like the legisla- 
tive branch of the government, had shown a disposi- 
tion to encroach upon colonial rights; this was pointed 
out and the King censured for it. After reminding 
George III that he was only the chief executive of 
the American governments, nine complaints of the 
exercise of illegal authority were made against him, 
some in general, others in specific terms. The King 
had failed to prevent Parliamentary usurpation by 
the use of his veto, had refused to permit the colo- 
nies to prohibit the slave trade, colonial laws had 


not been promptly confirmed or annulled, colonial 
assemblies were not treated with proper respect, 
large bodies of troops had been stationed in the 
colonies, the King selected none of his advisers from 
America. 

This statement proved to be an excellent expres- 
sion of colonial public opinion, its author was re- 
garded as an able and clever statesman. It also 
attracted attention in England, where it was printed, 
and furnished material for the arguments of the 
friends of America and secured for its author a place 
upon a proscription list with about twenty other out- 
standing colonial leaders. The content and arrange- 
ment of the “Summary View” remained carefully 
stored in Jefferson’s mind. 

In March, 1775, he was added to the Virginia list 
of deputies as an alternate for Peyton Randolph and 
took his seat in the Continental Congress on June 
2ist. The following May he learned that the Vir- 
ginia Convention was considering the adoption of a 
republican constitution. Jefferson and George Wythe 
in Philadelphia gave this matter their earnest con- 
sideration. They decided a statement of the reasons 
for Virginia’s action should preface the fundamental 
law. ‘There is some evidence to indicate that Edmund 
Pendleton, president of: the Convention, co-operated 
with them in determining what should be incorpor- 
ated. It is certain Jefferson undertook to draft a 
constitution for the consideration of the Virginia 
Convention. The work proceeded rapidly at Wil- 
liamsburg and he learned with alarm of the approach- 
ing completion of the constitution. With all possibie 
speed Jefferson concluded his draft and Wythe took 
it post haste to the hands of Pendleton, but it was 
too late, a constitution had already been agreed upon. 
However, the preamble of Jefferson’s draft stated 
in such concise, clear, and illuminating terms the rea- 
sons that induced Virginia to dissolve the political 
ties which bound her to Great Britain that the Con- 
vention decided to use it as an introduction to the 
constitution. 

The preamble had been drawn for the purpose of 
showing to the world the causes for Virginia’s with- 
drawal from the British Empire. In it Jefferson took 
his “Summary View” as a model. He had learned 


much since drawing up the latter, many of his own 
ideas had been clarified, and Congress as well as the 
Whig leaders, by bringing facts to light and by dis- 
cussion, had shown the principles and the direction 
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in which opposition would manifest itself. The first 
Continental Congress after mature deliberation had 
determined to confine its opposition to acts of the 
British Government subsequent to 1763. It was an 
accepted principle by 1776 that the colonists had 
never owed allegiance to the British Parliament; the 
King, common sovereign to all parts of the Empire, 
was responsible for the protection of the rights of 
each from encroachment by the other. In the “Sum- 
mary View’ twenty-three general and specific acts 
which invaded colonial rights were charged against 
Parliament and King, thirteen attributed to the 
former, ten to the latter. In the preamble there were 
sixteen charges, sub-divided into twenty-three rea- 
sons, to justify Virginia in casting off allegiance to 
the British Government. Charges made against Par- 
liament in the “Summary View” were quoted against 
the King; the arrangement was slightly changed, a 
few of the earlier charges left out, their places being 
given to grievances that had appeared after 1774. 

Jefferson had dispatched his proposed Constitution 
from Philadelphia on or about June 10, 1776, and 
on June 11th, Congress named him a member of the 
committee to draw up a formal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for the thirteen colonies. According to 
parliamentary usage, Richard Henry Lee should 
have been Virginia’s representative on the commit- 
tee, but because of illness in his family he was tem- 
porarily out of Congress. Tradition has assigned 
this as the reason for Jefferson’s seleétion; however, 
John Adams mentions other and significant causes. 
First, Jefferson had a reputation for being a master 
of the pen, because of his “Summary View’; and, 
second, some of the Virginia delegates did not like 
Lee and sought to develop a rival. Since he had 
received the highest vote, Jefferson was considered 
chairman, even though men of such experience and 
ability as Franklin, John Adams, Robert R. Living- 
ston and Roger Sherman were his colleagues. 

The failure to keep a minute of the work of this 
committee is now recognized as one of the tragedies 
in the annals of American History. The vast sig- 
nificance of its work was not realized until years 
later, then the details of the procedure were remem- 
bered differently by the members. Adams declared 
he and Jefferson were designated a sub-committee to 
draft a report; they met, considered the situation, 
and it was suggested Adams write it, but he gave 
three reasons why his colleague should draft the 
report, whereupon the Virginian acquiesced and 
promised to do his best. Jefferson could remember 
nothing of a sub-committee, but insisted the com- 
mittee met and urged him to write the report; he 
agreed, talked over the matter of form and content 
with Franklin and Adams privately, and then set to 
work. However much we would like to know the 
details of the committee’s proceedings, the important 
thing we do know, Jefferson drew the report that 
was after some slight alteration adopted as the 
Declaration of American Independence. 

This work was assigned to Jefferson before he 
had gotten well through with his self-imposed task 


of a constitution for his native state. The former 
carried him over some of the same ground covered 
in the latter document. There is some evidence that 
the first part of the Declaration drafted was the list 
of grievances. In the preamble the “Summary View” 
had been revised, brought up to date, and made to 
conform with the situation as it then existed. The 
same was done in the Declaration. ‘The arrange- 
ment of charges in the preamble was changed in only 
two places, the twenty-three reasons given in it were 
expanded to twenty-eight in the Declaration; only 
one charge in the preamble was not contained in the 
latter, this concerned slavery, and is possibly covered 
by the accusation that the King had incited domestic 
insurrection in the colonies. Only three charges are 
to be found in the Declaration that are not in the 
preamble. A few other changes were necessary to 
transform the preamble from the voice of a single 
colony to united opposition against British tyranny. 

Next in point of time came the conclusion. This 
gave little difficulty as the Virginia resolution intro- 
duced in Congress, June 7th, by Richard Henry Lee, 
was taken in part for the purpose. The Virginia 
Convention adopted, on May 15, 1776, a preamble 
and resolution instructing its deputies in Congress 
to propose a Declaration of Independence, the forma- 
tion of foreign alliances, and the creation of a 
confederated government. The authorship of the reso- 
lution was for years attributed to Edmund Pendle- 
ton, but recent research indicates that although Pen- 
dleton drafted the resolution, much of its content and 
some of its phraseology were contributed by the 
other members of the committee, Patrick Henry, 
Meriwether Smith, and Thomas Nelson, who pre- 
sented it to the convention. 

While Jefferson was busily engaged in bringing 
his own preamble and the Convention’s resolution 
together, Virginia’s new constitution was published. 
It contained the celebrated Bill of Rights, George 
Mason’s comprehensive and succinct charter of hu- 
man liberties. Jefferson recognized its force and ap- 
peal, seized the opportunity to render these thoughts 
into words that had been struggling for formation 
in the minds of the Whig leaders. With that “happy 
talent of composition” he transformed the Virginia 
bill of rights into the statement of a popular political 
philosophy, gave the spirit of the revolution expres- 
sion and the patriots a rallying cry and placed it 
at the head of his Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. 

These three separate and distinct documents were 
welded by a master into a draft of a committee report 
and then submitted to Franklin, and, later, to Adams. 
The former made eleven changes, substitution of 
words for the most part intended to strengthen the 
impression of colonial unity; the latter made about 
half as many substitutions designed to clarify the 
thought and meaning. After these two private ex- 
aminations the committee was called to consider the 
proposed report. There is no record of a change 
or suggestion of such being made at this meeting, 
but it is not improbable that a man of Robert R. 
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Livingston’s ability, experience, and convictions had 
something to say on this measure. The report was 
submitted to Congress June 28th and taken up for 
consideration July 2d. In the discussions that con- 
tinued until late on July 4th, there was much and 
violent criticism of the Declaration. It was said to 
be too theoretical, too rhetorical, to contain preju- 
dical and unfair statements. In the course of the 
debates numerous changes were adopted, eighteen 
substitutions and alterations in phraseology were 
made, in nine places words or passages were stricken 
out. The most significant omissions were the pas- 


sages condemning slavery and censuring the Eng- 
lish people, the first of these Adams thought the best 
part of the document. 

Such was the construction of America’s Declara- 
tion of Independence. Jefferson’s task was to mar- 
shal the facts in a manner to convince the world of 
the justice of his country’s cause. By the compilation 
of the Virginia Bill of Rights, his preamble to the 
Virginia Constitution, and the Virginia Resolution 
he was able to state in classic form the political 
philosophy upon which the colonists hoped to found 
a nation. 


The Significance of American Adhesion 
to the World Court 


BY PROFESSOR O. M. DICKERSON, COLORADO STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Senate has finally ratified the protocol of the 
World Court, but before this ratification becomes 
binding a number of reservations must be agreed to 
by forty-eight nations which are now members of 
the court. With the emotions of the recent struggle 
clearing away, it is time to consider carefully the 
significance of our action. Assuming that our reser- 
vations will be accepted promptly by every other 
member nation, and that there will be no delay in 
our formal entrance upon World Court relations, 
just what results may we expect from our action? 
Apparently five conclusions can be drawn: 

First, there is no legal change in our right to use 
the Court nor in our method of appeal to that tri- 
bunal. The Court has been open to us since its in- 
ception: that is definitely provided in the statute of 
the Court. It has been possible for the President 
to draft a special treaty with any nation with which 
we had a controversy, providing for a reference of 
such dispute to the World Court. One of our reser- 
vations specially provides that this method shall be 
used by us in the future. Consequently, we gain ac- 
cess to no machinery of world peace to which we did 
not have access before ratification. Hence, the 
clamor that our ratification was a choice on our part 
between peaceful and forcible methods of settling 
our differences with other nations was evidently 
without foundation. 

Second, our ratification does not eliminate the 
Hague Tribunal nor substitute for it the World 
Court. Arbitration continues to be an important 
method of international adjustment. There is no 
intention of substituting court action for arbitration 
where the latter is the more satisfactory method of 
procedure. The Hague Tribunal remains one of the 
important agencies of world peace. It is that or- 
ganization that nominates the judges of the World 
Court, and it is likely to be used in the future by 
Western powers much more largely than the World 
Court, especially in the settlement of serious con- 
troversies where compromise is necessary. 


Third, our ratification does not gain for us entry 
into any great international conciliatory body. The 
nation has been deluged with emotional appeals to 
have the United States represented ‘“‘at the council 
table of the world,’ and ratifying the protocol of 
the World Court was held up as a means of accom- 
plishing this result. But there is no “council table.” 
The judges are all chosen. ‘They serve for nine 
years. ‘They were elected in 1921. The next elec- 
tion will not occur until 1930. Nations are not rep- 
resented as such on the court. There is no executive 
committee or council of any kind to run the Court 
upon which we shall be represented. The League 
of Nations alone can make new rules governing the 
action of the Court. Consequently, there is abso- 
lutely nothing that the United States can do until 
1930, except to pay its proportional cost of running 
the Court. 

Even in 1930 the United States can only partici- 
pate in the election of judges. That cannot make 
very much difference. No one complains that the 
present judges are unfair, incompetent, or partisan. 
We already have one American on the Court, and 
the rules forbid more than one judge from a single 
country. The present American judge, John Bassett 
Moore, is one of our foremost jurists. It is not 
probable that we should care to change him. So, 
as far as one can see now, even a new election of 
judges in 1930 will be of little consequence and 
possibly will not be changed in the least by our 
participation. 

Fourth, we shall assume a part of the cost of the 
Court when it is used by other nations. Prior to 
ratification we would have paid only such part of 
the cost of the Court as could be fairly assessed 
against us when we appealed to it for the settlement 
of some dispute with another power. After ratifica- 
tion, a part of the cost of the Court, some $35,000, 
will be paid by us as a part of the permanent charges 
for supporting it. 

This item in itself is insignificant, but may be the 
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source of some adverse criticism. ‘The chief func- 
tion of the Court, up to the present time, has been 
to give legal advice to the League of Nations. In 
this respect it performs about the same useful service 
for the League as does an Attorney General in the 
United States. Hence, our ratification will put us 
in the position of helping to pay for legal advice 
given to the League of Nations to which we do not 
belong. ‘This means paying for services that we do 
not get, do not want, and by specific reservation 
assert shall not be binding upon us. Some Ameri- 
cans will question the expediency of our paying any 
part of the cost of the general machinery of the 
League of Nations so long as we do not belong to it. 

Fifth, the World Court is not the only nor the 
chief international agency for preventing future wars. 
Much of the campaign for the World Court was put 
over under false colors. Americans have been de- 
liberately misled as to the nature and the functions 
of the Court. The average citizen thinks it is some 
sort of a council of nations where issues are dis- 
cussed and compromises affected. The Court is noth- 
ing of the kind. It attempts to make itself a real 
court and so properly confines itself to answering 
strictly legal questions. The number of international 
cases of that kind is definitely limited. 

The settlement of legal disputes is only remotely 
connected with the adjustments of serious contro- 
versies between nations. This is clearly illustrated 
in the Tacna-Arica controversy. ‘This issue cannot 
be settled by a legal decision in regard to the mean- 
ing of the treaty between Chile and Peru in 1883, 
providing for a plebiscite in the disputed region. 
The real question is, “Who is to get the territory?” 
And this turns upon who shall vote, where he shall 
vote, and when the election is to be held. These 
questions must be settled by compromise or by arbi- 
tration. A new election law has to be formulated 
for this particular case. This is not a job for a 
court, but for an arbitration commission. It is sig- 
nificant that Chile and Peru, both adherents of the 
World Court and members of the League of Nations, 
are not using the Court for this case, but are using 
arbitration instead. 

Another case is Mosul. England, herself an ad- 
herent of the World Court and a member of the 
League of Nations, has not even suggested that the 
real dispute over Mosul should go to the World 
Court. The one question submitted to that tribunal 
was whether under existing treaties the Council of 
the League has the legal authority to define a 
boundary. ‘That decision does not touch the real 
controversy, nor does it in any way go into the merits 
of the dispute. If war is avoided in this case, it 
must be accomplished as a result of direct compromise 
between Great Britain and Turkey or by arbitration. 
In none of the great controversies of the past five 
years, such as reparations, the Ruhr, Fiume, and the 


dispute between Greece and Turkey, have the powers 


already adherents of the World Court taken their 
problems to that body. They have used other meth- 


ods ; in most cases, the other machinery of the League 
of Nations. 

These cases are cited to show that the World 
Court is not designed to settle controversies that are 
likely to lead to war, and that the countries now 
adhering to the Court do not use it for that purpose. 
They do employ it to settle legal points as to the 
meaning of words used in a treaty. In all important 
controversies, this leaves the real issue to be settled 
by other means. Instead of the World Court they 
use diplomacy, arbitration, force, and the machinery 
of the League of Nations. 

Americans have been led to believe that the Court 
is devised to settle vital issues between nations. It 
is not. A careful check of more than half a hundred 
questions that the United States has settled by arbi- 
tration, in one form or another, since 1795 reveals 
very few cases that are genuine court problems. 

At best we must not expect that the United States 
can use the Court any more generally than do the 
other forty-eight nations that have already adhered 
to it. There is no reason to believe that our experi- 
ence will be different from theirs. We must also 
keep in mind that the Court is likely to remain chiefly 
a valuable part of the European organization. It 
is significant that no nation outside of Europe has 
used it so far, and that all of its activities have been 
confined to questions growing out of the series of 
treaties that closed the World War. We are not a 
part of the European system. 

Since our serious controversies evidently cannot go 
to the Court, if we settle them peaceably, we must 
continue to use the machinery that we have success- 
fully employed for one hundred and thirty years. 
This is especially true since our refusal to join the 
League of Nations leaves us without access to its 
machinery. This means diplomacy, compromise, 
joint commissions, arbitration—agencies that we have 
employed in the past more frequently and more suc- 
cessfully than has any other nation in the world. 

If some of the member nations delay action or 
refuse acceptance of our reservations to the World 
Court, such action cannot deprive us of the use of 
the Court. The Court remains open to us on the 
same conditions as before. We could not participate 
in the election of the judges, nor help support the 
Court when we were not actually using it. Such 
handicaps, however, are probably not serious. 

Consequently, no revolutionary changes in any con- 
tingency should be expected in the conduct of our 
foreign relations. Regardless of what happens to 
our reservations, we have full access to ample means 
of settling our controversies peaceably in the future, 
just as we have had in the past. The United States 
may be slow to make rash promises concerning the 
course she will take in advance of the appearance 
of a specific dispute, but it is certain that she will 
use every pacific remedy available when the occa- 
sion arises. This has been our course in the past, 
and we have every reason to believe it will be our 
course in the future. 
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The Social Studies in Grade XII 
BY PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON, HUNTER COLLEGE 
I. History iy Grape XII Democracy, Social Problems, and Sociology. They 


American History is the social study most often 
offered in Grade XII. There is no other course in 
any social study offered by so many schools as is this 
one. If only one course is required, this is the one. 
Ancient History in Grade IX follows as a close 
second in the number of schools offering it, and 
European History in Grades X or XI or both fol- 
lows next. This arrangement—Ancient History, fol- 
lowed by other courses in European History, and 
this by American History, with a little Civics—was 
recommended by the Committees of Seven and Five 
of the American Historical Association, and it con- 
tinues to be the normal arrangement, if there is one. 
At least, the statistics collected by the History In- 
quiry from 2500 high schools support this conclusion. 

But the influence of the reports of these two com- 
mittees is waning, and has been doing so for some 
time. The recommendations of the Committee on 
Social Studies in Secondary Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and those of the Sec- 
ond Committee of Eight of the American Historical 
Association (The Committee on History and Educa- 
tion for Citizenship in the Schools), which are in 
pretty close agreement, are taking up the ground 
being lost by the earlier reports. Ancient History, 
never popular among the teachers of history or with 
the committees which college entrance requirements 
forced to recommend it, is giving way to some form 
of Civics; American History is moving from Grade 
XII to Grade XI; and, in a large number of the 
schools, there is a tendency to limit the teaching of 
history other than that of the United States to one 
high school year. 

With rare exceptions all state and city schools, if 
they have reorganized their social study curriculum 
in recent years, have moved the American History 
course to Grade XI. This is doubtless the reason 
why the issue of Tue Huistoricar Ourroox for 
March, assigned to this grade, has fully discussed the 
American History course, the one social study “‘con- 
stant” in all of our high schools. The movement 
from one grade to the other has not shaken its popu- 
larity. The forces that are back of the widespread 
demand for patriotic education and training for citi- 
zenship seem to think that a course in the history of 
our country is an essential part of any program. 
Although this course is offered in Grade XII by far 
more schools than any other, it will not be necessary 
to discuss it in this issue of the magazine. Attention 
will be directed to the subjects which have replaced 
it in those schools in which it has been moved to the 
earlier grade. 

II. Orner Courses 1n Grape XII 

American History is being replaced by the fol- 
lowing subjects: Civics, Economics, Problems of 


have gained popularity, as shown by school offerings, 
in the order mentioned: Civics still being offered 
more frequently than any of the rest. The most 
common arrangement for the year seems to be a half 
year each of Civics and Economics, but the combina- 
tion of Economics and Sociology follows closely. 
Such generalizations must be taken with a good deal 
of salt, for the offerings are constantly changing and 
there are no statistics representing anything like all 
of the schools. Furthermore, such statistics about 
offerings of titles of courses are not a matter of much 
importance. Few, if any, school administrators are 
interested in the number of schools now offering a 
particular course. Such information is interesting, 
and properly so, to textbook writers and publishers, 
for they must meet the legitimate demand for texts; 
but very different considerations must determine the 
adoption of courses of instruction. 

The perspicacity and acumen of a_ Sherlock 
Holmes, thoroughly trained in educational termi- 
nology and practices, would not enable one to judge 
of the content of these courses from their titles. They 
are all classed as “Social Science,” but they are very 
“general” social science in many cases. A busy 
superintendent or principal will decide that the social 
studies ought to be modernized. He will associate 
with himself some teachers of history if he is wise, 
as most of them are, and will then decide on some- 
thing to replace the American History which is mov- 
ing to Grade XI to make way for “citizenship mate- 
rial.” Neither he nor the history teachers will be 
likely to have studied any of the social sciences 
further than an introductory college course in theory 
under a professor whose interest is in prospective 
graduate students. The outcome will be an offering 
of two half-year courses, representing two of the 
names mentioned above, or some combination in a 
course to cover a year. Then a teacher will be as- 
signed, generally with some difficulty, for the better 
type of teachers will hesitate to teach a subject for 
which they are not trained. Likely as not, some 
generous and patriotic aspirant will rush into the 
task with the feeling that someone ought to volunteer. 
The resulting teaching leaves one in some difficulty 
when one seeks to classify the course offered. Some- 
one suggested that it be called “Ventilation,” which 
is defined as a process by which air is caused to cir- 
culate through empty spaces. Ventilation will purify, 
but it will not build up reliable thought, and that is 
one of the purposes of education in the social studies. 
What is needed is information and the use of it. Some 
of us talk as if the ideally educated man had a mind 
innocent of any information or knowledge of princi- 
ples. Tabla rasa is a good thing to begin with. 
Prejudices ought to be removed; but is that enough? 
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III. Terminoiocy 

1. Civics was once a study of government. Even 
“Community Civics,’ intended for the earlier grades, 
was organized by Dr. A. W. Dunn and others to 
give to children some appreciation of the political 
society in which they live. We used to hear of 
“Civies, Economics, and Sociology,’ the terms being 
used as mutually exclusive. But now one finds “Eco- 
nomic Civics,’ “Vocational Civics,” and even ‘“‘Gov- 
ernmental Civics."" Civics means nothing that is com- 
mon to any large proportion of the people who use 
the word. It is almost as likely to be a discussion 
of the divorce problem, sociologically considered, as 
the problem of legislation; it is certainly as likely 
to be concerned with economic reorganization as con- 
stitutional revision. What is said here should not 
lead the reader to think that the writer is thinking 
in terms of air-tight subject-matter compartments, but 
one may protest a little against the use of a large 
number of titles for courses when the titles mean 
nothing and serve no purpose of differentiation. 

2. Economics has long been advocated as a school 
subject, particularly by those who have never studied 
it. Those who know the subject are more likely to 
discourage its teaching as a separate’ subject in the 
schools. One of the leading propagandists for eco- 
nomics in the schools has recently prepared a text 
for school use which is history, though the author 
avoids the name. There are school texts in economics 
for Grade XII, such as that written by Dean Thomp- 
son, which are widely used, and it is difficult to find 
an argument against an effort to teach in the last year 
of the high school what is so often taught in the first 
year of the college. There can be no wide difference 
between the pupils of these two years, and a large 
proportion of the children in the school will never 
go to college. But it is footless to talk about eco- 
nomics courses taught by mathematics or modern 
language teachers who happen to have a little time 
to spare. 

8. Sociology is the newest of the social sciences 
to find recognition in Grade XII, and it is the most 
dificult to define. In the brief papers contributed 
to this issue by Professors Ellwood and Towne, who 
have written two of the most widely used texts in 
this subject, one seems to think that the race ques- 
tion is an important element in such a course, while 
the other would exclude it. This is but a superficial 
illustration of what confronts one when a definition 
of terms is sought. In a recent effort to set up an 
examination of the true-false type for sociology, those 
working on it found it almost impossible to discover 
important statements which were characteristically 
sociological (that is, not economic or political) and 
which were clearly either false or true. There is a 
rather depressing tendency among those who profess 
to be teaching sociology, to direct the pupil's atten- 
tion to pathological facts about the degenerate cle 
ments in our civilization. If it is true that hopeful- 
ness is an important element in character, then the 
kind of treatment of degeneracy now characterizing 
many sociological courses is not good teaching. If 


young people tend to imitate those whose characters 
are presented to them in teaching, then to place a 
large proportion of the stress in teaching on the de- 
linquent minorities in society is wrong; and this sort 
of thing seems most likely to be encouraged in socio 
logical courses. As defined by many of the leading 
sociologists, the subject should develop a highly con- 
structive philosophy, but it seems often to be per- 
verted in the schools to vapid arguments about social 
evils, just as history has often been to the teaching 
of military campaigns and the private life of kings. 
Even such sociologists as write textbooks for the 
schools have stated plainly their doubt about offering 
a separate course in this subject to school children. 

4. The course called Problems of Democracy has 
been so well defined by the Committee on Social 
Studies, which seems to have invented it, that this 
Committee's definition is here given and left to speak 
for itself: 

“A justifiable opinion prevails that the principles 
of economics are of such fundamental importance 
that they should find a more definite place in high 
school instruction than is customary. Courses in eco- 
nomics are accordingly appearing in high school cur- 
riculums with increasing frequency. To a somewhat 
less degree, and with even less unanimity as to nature 
of content, the claims of sociology are being pressed. 
A practical difficulty is presented by the resulting 
complexity of the course of study. The advocates 
of none of the social sciences are willing to yield 
wholly to the others, nor is it justifiable from the 
standpoint of the pupil's social education to limit 
his instruction to one field of social science to the 
exclusion of others. The most serious difficulty, how 
ever, is that none of the social sciences, as developed 
and organized by the specialists, is adapted to the 
requirements of secondary education, and all attempts 
to adapt them have been obstructed by tradition, as 
in the case of history. 

“In other words, the suggestion is not to discard 
one social science in favor of another, nor to attempt 
to crowd the several social sciences into this year in 
abridged forms, but to study actual problems, or is 
sues, or conditions, as they occur in life, and in their 
several aspects—political, economic, and sociological. 

“These problems or issues will naturally vary from 
year to year, and from class to class, but they should 
be selected on the ground of (1) their immediate 
interest to the class, and (2) of their vital importance 
to society. 

“Illustrations: In actual life, whether as high 
school pupils or as adults, we face problems and 
conditions, and not sciences. We use sciences, how- 
ever, to interpret our problems and _ conditions. 
Furthermore, every problem and condition has many 
sides and may involve the use of various sciences. 
To illustrate the point we may take the cost of liv- 
ing, which is a vital problem from the standpoint of 
the individual and of society, and may readily have 
been forced upon the interest of the pupil through 
changes in mode of life, curtailment of allowance, 
sacrifice of customary pleasures, change in plans for 
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education, etc. This problem involves, on the eco- 
nomic side, such fundamental matters as values, 
prices, wages, etc.; on the sociological side, such 
matters as standards of living, birth rate, etc.; on 
the political side, such matters as tariff legislation, 
control of trusts and the like, and the appropriate 
machinery of legislation, law enforcement, and 
judicial procedure. 

“Summary of Reasons for the Proposed Course: 
In making its suggestion for this study of concrete 
problems of democracy in the last year of the high 
school the committee has been particularly influenced 
by the following considerations: 

“(1) It is impracticable to include in the high 
school program a comprehensive course in each of 
the social sciences. And yet it is unjust to the pupil 
that his knowledge of social facts and laws should 
be limited to the field of any one of them, however 
important that one may be. 


“(2) The purposes of secondary education, and: 


not the intrinsic value of any particular body of 
knowledge, should be the determining consideration. 
From the standpoint of the purposes of secondary 
education, it is far less important that the adolescent 
youth should acquire a comprehensive knowledge of 
any or all of the social sciences than it is that he 
should be given experience and practice in the ob- 
servation of social phenomena as he encounters them; 
that he should be brought to understand that every 
social problem is many-sided and complex: and that 
he should acquire the habit of forming social judg- 
ments only on the basis of dispassionate considera- 
tion of all the facts available. This, the committee 
believes, can best be accomplished by dealing with 
actual situations as they occur, and by drafting into 
service the materials of all the social sciences as 
occasion demands for a thorough understanding of 
the situations in question. 

“(3) The principles upon which such a course is 
based are the same as those which have been success- 
fully applied in community civies, and, to some ex- 
tent, in isolated cases, to the teaching of economics, 
sociology, and even history.” 


IV. Tue Teacner 

Most of the children who graduate from high 
school go no further with their formal education. 
If the elements of systematic thinking about or- 
ganized society are to be made popular and current, 
something must be done with them in the schools. 
Grade XII seems to be the logical place for this 
something to be done. School administrators almost 
without exception are determined that steps be taken 
in this direction. Thus far little has been accom- 
plished, and there seems to be little hope that much 
will be accomplished until there is a clearer realiza- 
tion of one element in the situation: whatever can be 
done with mathematics or language by those not 
trained to teach them, it is the most manifest waste 
of time and effort for both teachers and pupils to 
offer courses in social science without qualified teach 
ers to handle them. It is worse than a waste of 


time, for unqualified teachers will find the pathologi- 
cal material superficially so interesting to their pupils 
that they will almost certainly give it disproportion- 
ate stress to the injury of the minds and characters 
of the pupils. This is no reflection on particular 
teachers; it is merely a statement of a natural and 
almost inevitable consequence of mismanagement. 

No specialized information or labored statistics 
will be needed to show any observer the facts about 
teacher training in this field. Let him ask any group 
of teachers of social science how much economics, or 
government, or sociology they have studied. Let him 
ask any teacher training institution how many pro- 
fessors who have had special training in the social 
sciences they have in their faculties. Let him visit 
the elementary economics courses offered to prospec- 
tive teachers in the universities. Then let him judge 
whether there is ground for much hope for social 
science as the situation now stands. A stream rises 
no higher than its source. The source of teaching a 
subject is the process through which the teachers are 
trained, selected, and assigned to work. Let the ob- 
server ask school administrators whether they assign 
to social science courses only those who have really 
studied social science seriously and somewhat per- 
sistently. After at least ten years’ study and ob- 
servation of this problem, I am firmly convinced that 
training in citizenship is better served by letting al- 
gebra teachers train for citizenship through teaching 
algebra, which they know and can teach honestly and 
sincerely, rather than through trying to teach social 
science, which they must bungle and destroy. The 
ultimate bases of good citizenship are honesty, sin- 
cerity, clear thinking, and intelligent work. Let 
classes in social science wait until there are teachers 
for them, and let the teacher-training institutions get 
a clearer notion of their responsibilities. 


V. As to Ossectives 

It is not the purpose here to heap an unfair burden 
on the shoulders of those who direct teacher-training 
institutions. Our whole educational system must 
bear the responsibility, or, speaking more accurately, 
we must recognize that we are only beginning to 
teach or prepare to teach the elements of scientific 
social thought. In fact, the observer may have some 
difficulty in finding scientific social thought to teach. 
Despite much recent improvement, economics is still 
a pretty dismal science; courses in government often 
tend to be nothing but detailed description of politi- 
cal machinery, without life or vision; sociological 
principles evade the grasp of hard-headed citizens 
as completely as do dreams when the dreamer wakes 
to seize them. Let some critic of the teacher-training 
institution sit down and write out the principles of 
social science which he would like to have taught; 
then let him run a blue pencil through each subjec- 
tive impression which is a product, not of mind, but 
of emotional aspirations; then let him discuss the 
remainder with some friend who has a somewhat dif- 
ferent basic philosophy and cut out, as propaganda, 
what both cannot agree about. The remaining list 
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will not be long; it may not demand an extended 
course of instruction. The problem that confronts 
the curriculum-maker and the teacher-trainer for civic 
education in Grade XII is to decide what to teach. 

While it is the duty of schools of education to 
develop curricula and clarify objectives, one cannot 
justly demand that they clarify the purposes of spe- 
cialized sciences and induce in these sciences the 
principles which are supposed to be the main product 
of those who are engaged in research in these fields. 
A Joint Commission recently undertook to define the 
characteristic contributions of the various social sci- 
ences to education in the schools; and, without a 
disposition to be hypercritical, it may be safely 
doubted whether these characteristic contributions 
were clarified to a degree that will greatly aid the 
curriculum-maker. The general purposes stated are 
admirable, but general purposes will not help the 
teacher very much. It is almost as useful to ask that 
the schools produce “good” men and women. This 
is desirable, but the question is, what shall the teacher 
teach day by day and what shall the pupils study, 
specifically and concretely, in their textbooks and in 
their other reading and discussion? 

Among the purposes that the trained and mature 
teachers of: social science are now seeking in the 
Grade XII courses may be mentioned the following, 
which are also still much too general: 

a. Information, which in social science resolves it- 
self largely into a matter of increasing the vocabulary 
with words representing ideas which are definite and 
concrete. Among these are the names of officials, 
with the names of the functions they perform; names 
of institutions or agencies, such as legislatures, com- 
missions, banks, schools, museums, corporations; and 
other words, such as taxation, currency, colonies or 
dependencies, vocations, professions, city planning, 
foreign trade, and the like. 

b. Principles of scientific thought, such as 
Gresham’s Law, the short ballot idea, the relation of 
charity to pauperizing, the relation of speedy punish- 
ment to crime, the economic cycle, the relation of 
speculation to industry, home rule, stability in taxa- 
tion, the merit system, division of labor. 

ce. A few great underlying philosophical hypoth- 
eses about society, such as those set forth by Pro- 
fessor Cheyney in his Presidential Address to the 
American Historical Association (American Histori- 
cal Review, January, 1924), which inspire faith and 
hope in humanity; and such aspects of the hypothesis 
of biological evolution as form the basic and funda- 
mentally hopeful notion that there is ground for 
belief that scientific hard work may lead to a much 
better world than that in which we Jive. 

d. Techniques of work through which social in- 
formation is collected, recorded, systematized, tested 
for evaluation, and finally made a basis for action. 
Teachers of social science seem to tend to one of two 
extremes: either they neglect the techniques or they 
allow the pupils to run away with them and waste 
their time. Observers of educational methods in other 
fields will find that this latter tendency does not 


characterize the social sciences alone. Witness the 
amount of time that classes in biology or chemistry 
give to laboratory work, and the amount of result 
that precipitates from the process. It is doubtful 
whether real respect for scientific thought can be 
dyed into the wool and woven into the character of 
the rising citizen except through hard and persistent 
laboratory work, but the method of conducting it 
in social science, as in other sciences, is still a matter 
of conjecture. The reader may be interested in the 
experiment recorded in this issue by Professor Gar- 
field Jones. 

e. Ethical principles and the meaning of the word 
“ought” cannot be safely omitted from education un- 
less we are to surrender to a mechanistic materialism 
which means degeneracy and death for our particular 
civilization. Those who are earnestly seeking a solu- 
tion for the problem of training for citizenship are 
at a loss to adjust the non-religious character of our 
schools to the need for training in ethical principles. 
So-called “Free Thinkers” (Free Actors might also 
be added to their name) have recently risen up in 
indignation against any recognition of a religious 
motive by those in charge of public education. The 
battle between the extreme fundamentalists and the 
extreme modernists, so little characterized on either 
side by the spirit of the religion they profess, adds 
seriously to the difficulty. Whether the solution of 
our problem is to be found through religion or ethical 
culture, it is certain that social science teaching in 
schools must be informed with some motive that runs 
deeper than mere intellectual analysis. The sharper 
the axe in the hand of a rascal, the more dangerous 
it is likely to be. A professor in one of our greatest 
universities recently said that most corrupt political 
machines in his neighborhood were run by graduates 
of his university. As prosperity grows and the work- 
ing day becomes shorter, the danger will increase, 
unless idealism directs the use of leisure. Man less 
and less lives by bread alone; what does the specialist 
in social science offer him in addition as a guide of 
life? 

VI. Tue Curricutum Again 

The problem is to select material from the social 
sciences with a view to accomplishing such purposes 
as have been indicated and to organize the material 
for the use of pupils in the last year of education in 
the secondary schools. Attention must be kept 
centered on the fact that a large part of these pupils 
will terminate their formal education with this course, 
but it should not be assumed that an arrangement 
which is good for these finishing pupils is not also 
good for those who are going further with their 
formal studies. 

The simplest thing to do is to advocate one ar- 
rangement and to present er parte arguments for it, 
but it would not be the most helpful thing in the 
present uncertainty. Miss Morehouse, in the able 
paper contributed to this issue of the magazine, seems 
to argue pretty strongly for a subject survey of the 
sciences in this school grade. Her theme is the ques- 


tion of arrangement, and she compares the problem 
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method of study with the method which would pre- 
sent an analysis of the sciences. Professor C. H. 
Judd, a leading psychologist, as well as a leading 
educational administrator, speaks of the need of 
systematic organization of teaching as follows: 

“Experience shows, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that science will have to be systematic if it is 
to be a successful subject of instruction. It is not 
possible, in view of the complexities of social life, 
to set pupils wandering around among a miscella- 
neous collection of facts, leaving it to them to put 
these facts together in some coherent, understandable 
order. 

“This statement runs counter to what is being said 
these days in some quarters. We are being urged by 
some people to break down the whole structure of 
the school curriculum and to let pupils hunt up so- 
called ‘projects’ wherever they can find them. We 
are being told that if pupils carry through enough 
projects they will learn that the world is governed 
by systematic laws. They will discover for them- 
selves what the race has been working out through 
long ages. ‘The fallacy in such confidence in the 
efficacy of miscellaneous thinking is the fallacy of 
time. Perhaps children might rediscover science, but 
it is quite certain that they will not do so in a single 
lifetime. What children need, if they are to get in 
a short time what the race has evolved in a long 
time, is guidance in systematic thinking...” 

If one is to follow either of these guides one must 
recommend that some such arrangement as two half- 
year courses in economics and government be offered 
in Grade XII. This would omit sociology, but the 
leading sociologists ask for a recognition of their 
point of view and the introduction of their purposes, 
rather than a separate course in that subject. Eco- 
nomics and government can be organized to take care 
of both of these elements. If one is not to follow 
this leadership to the offering of specialized and sys- 
tematic courses in sciences, then one of two other 
proposals may be approved. The one to which a 
large proportion of school administrators are turn- 
ing is the problems course, a study of basic and per- 
sistent problems of social organization and progress, 
such as may be found in the table of contents of any 
of the many textbooks on Problems of Democracy. 
If a definite set of problems be selected, if educators, 
textbook writers, and examiners agree on the stabili- 
zation of this list; if methods for handling it are 
well developed and become common practice; and if 
principals steadily refuse to assign to the course 
teachers not prepared in all three of the social sci- 
ences, then the course will doubtless meet the needs 
of the situation. 

One remaining alternative seems to deserve careful 
consideration. ‘To bring about the adoption of this 
arrangement would probably be most difficult, and it 
would certainly require more firmness in educational 
administration than either of the others. But that 
it is not impossible is shown by the progress in New 
York State toward its successful use. Even that 


State, with a highly centralized educational adminis- 
tration, has not yet put it into complete operation. 

This New York arrangement is, in its essentials, 
a three-year history cycle for Grades X-XII. Grade 
X sets up the general background of modern civiliza- 
tion in so far as the study of history for one year 
can do it. Grade XI presents the recent workings 
of society in Europe, and Grade XII presents Ameri- 
can experience. It is assumed that the teachers have 
studied history, economics, and government pretty 
thoroughly, and that they have some comprehension 
of what sociology has contributed to the philosophy 
of life. This seems to be a large assumption, but 
the minimum requirement is no more burdensome than 
would be the proper training of teachers for work in 
foreign languages or mathematics; it asks no more 
time or effort than California requires as a basis for 
teaching any subject in the high school, and this re- 
quirement is not found an impcxsible one. The New 
York plan will succeed only if pupils take the whole 
cycle of three years. Otherwise, classes will not be 
homogeneous, and effective teaching will not result. 
It would be easy to prove that such a plan can be 
followed administratively, and that it ought to be met, 
if any considerable proportion of our talk about train- 
ing for citizenship is sincere and a result of matured 
conviction. 

In a word, is it to be half-year courses in special- 
ized sciences; or a year of problems of social organi- 
zation and institutions; or a three-year cycle of social 
development and organization? No one can prove 
objectively that one is better than another. Most of 
the recent reports and experiments point toward the 
second of these possibilities—the one-year course in - 
problems. A large proportion of the most highly 
trained high school teachers of social studies turn a 
wistful eye toward the third. The effort of Professor 
Adam LeRoy Jones to set up a real test of what is 
actually being done in Grade XII will help to clarify 
our thinking and will furnish some more definite 
information as to what is possible and practicable. 


The main thesis of M, Soulange-Bodin’s article on Poland 
in the last number of the Revue Hebdomadaire to reach 
this country is stated in the opening paragraph: “When 
Poland declared her right to self-determination, she was 
being ravaged by several invading armies, which destroyed 
everything, whether in the line of march, or the line of 
retreat; her population had been bled white, she had no 
frontiers, no army, no administration, nothing wherewith 
to start the operations of agriculture and industry, and 
her exchequer was empty....Since then she has drawn up a 
constitution, created an administration, concluded a peace 
with Soviet Russia, adjusted her frontiers, and stabilized 
her currency.” 


“Shall our textbooks in history be supervised and written 
by historical scholars, whose labors are devoted to the 
search for truth, or by political — and partisan 
propagandists? Shall the accuracy of complicated histori- 
cal phenomena be decided by experts or by laymen? Have 
not our children in the public schools a right to the price- 
less heritage of truth?” asks Harold Underwood Faulkner 
in his article on “Perverted American History” in the 
February Harper's. 
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The Method Alternatives in Twelfth 
Grade Work 


FRANCES MOREHOUSE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Two methods of teaching the social sciences in the 
twelfth year are followed in American high schools. 
There is the traditional one of presenting an or- 
ganized survey of the simpler elements of economics, 
sociology, and government, after which an “applica- 
tion” is made in the shape of “problems,” which 
involve the facts and principles supposed to have 
been mastered by the students. The other method 
reverses this process, and presents the problems to 
the students first, leading them from a realization of 
the difficulties facing modern society, to a study of 
the principles and facts that pertain to those diffi- 
culties. In both cases the students become acquainted 
with the programs for solution which are offered by 
different schools of thinkers in these fields. 

The problem approach is widely used in eighth 
and ninth grade community civics, and some teach- 
ers consider its repetition in the twelfth grade an 
economical procedure, since the students need only 
to extend a method of study with which they are 
already familiar. The advocates of the subject sur- 
vey method say, on the other hand, that students 
leaving the high school are entitled to a comprehen- 
sive and organized survey of the related social 
studies before they enter upon the active duties of 
citizens. ‘The purpose of this paper is not to con- 
demn or to advocate one or the other of these meth- 
ods, but to set forth the nature and the advantages 
of both, that teachers ma} be helped to see each 
clearly and to choose or to combine their methods 
of teaching intelligently. 


Evimination oF THE IRRELEVANT Factors 
AND Purases 
Before beginning our inquiry on this main point, 
however, it is necessary to put out of the way certain 


confusing words, ideas, and claims, with which the. 


issue is often clouded. The first of these beclouding 
factors is immediate and apparent success. This is 
a hard saying, for the pragmatic test has so entered 
into our thinking that our first and most natural im- 
pulse with regard to any method is to ask whether 
it works or not, and especially to note its effect on 
the students. And, if we could tell truly what de- 
gree of success attends the practice of any method, 
apart from the personality of the teacher practicing 
it, this would be a true test of its value and validity. 
We cannot. That educational fad was never evolved 
which was so absolutely insane that it could not evoke, 
in the hands of its devotees, an apparently sincere 
and a certainly enthusiastic response on the part of 
the students. A_ skilled, industrious, determined 
teacher, filled with the conviction that his method is 
at last the true one, can make any method work to 
the delight of the onlookers, and to the entire satis- 
faction of the histrionic instincts of the students. 
Whatever the method, personal vividness and inter- 


est on the part of the teacher seems to be the one 
essential condition for success in teaching. If 
teachers could be produced who could develop the 
requisite amount of conviction and force in presen- 
tation and leadership, who knew nothing of method, 
we might dismiss our method problem with a wave 
of the hand. But this we cannot do. A method of 
some kind each teacher must have, and his immediate 
success in teaching seems to bear a closer relation 
to his conviction that his method is the right one, 
than to any intrinsic character in the method. Teach- 
ers in the same school, using diametrically opposite 
methods, achieve equal success in their classes; their 
students work equally hard, and are equally good 
advertisements for their respective teachers. Old- 
fashioned and new-fangled devices, conservative and 
ultra-progressive teachers alike succeed in produc- 
ing apparently good results. By their fruits, some 
day, they may be judged, but at present we have 
no means of judging that fruit, since it does not ripen 
for a long time to come. 

Another set of misleading ideas is connected with 
so-called “psychological” teaching. The problem 
approach has been called the Psychological, as op- 
posed to the Logical, approach. Nothing could be 
more fallacious than such a distinction. The prob- 
lem approach is just as logical as the subject-matter 
approach, provided its premises are accepted and its 
steps proceed in a reasonable way; and the subject- 
survey approach is just as psychological as the prob- 
lem approach, provided its steps are possible and 
economical to a normal human mind. Any method 
that enables a normal human mind to master knowl- 
edge in a natural and not too difficult way, is a psy- 
chological method, although psychologists may not 
be able to explain why it gives this power. There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are yet accounted for by your psychology. And to 
deny to the problem method, based as it is on definite 
premises and proceeding in regular order to a recog- 
nized end, the adjective “logical,” is to deny an 
obvious characteristic. 

Still another misused term is the word “scientific.” 
Every method used may claim, by an application of 
some acknowledged characteristic of scientific 
method, to be A Scientific Method. Socrates in the 
streets of Athens used a scientific method; medieva! 
schoolmen reveled in scientific methods, although 
they did not apply them to any practical end; al- 
chemists invented new scientific methods, which 
chemists afterward adopted; every new school of 
thought in its turn fondly imagines itself to be at 
last truly scientific, and does in fact add some new 
wrinkle to the mass of possible scientific procedure. 
Both of the methods considered in this paper may 
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be highly scientific, and both may be so misused as 
to break every rule of scientific procedure. “Scien- 
tific’’ is too general a term, too multitudinous in its 
range of possible meanings and applications, to be 
used with confidence as a categorical term. It is 
rather an adjective which is useful as a measure of 
excellence and a badge of validity than as a distin- 
guishing classification. 


Tue Narvure or THE Approacu 

This approach and method uses and illustrates an 
old educational slogan, in that it travels from the 
known to the unknown, by enlarging the social con- 
sciousness of the student. If logically arranged and 
presented, the problems are such as grow naturally 
out of the life and environment of the class. The 
process presents an egocentric world, in which in- 
quiry travels outward in a constantly enlarging shaft 
of light, such as a small, bright lantern casts upon 
the darkness of night. The student perceives the 
world from his own point of view, seeing near ob- 
jects large and remote ones more dimly, if at all. 
He has a perspective of society, comparable to that 
perspective of the news of which Joseph Pulitzer 
used to talk, and which was illustrated in his news- 
papers. ‘The student’s interest passes from things 
immediately concerned with his own life, easily and 
naturally to those which are remote. He goes from 
known to unknown, from obvious to obscure, from 
simple to intricate. 

The problem approach gives, then, an egocentric, 
successively more socialized conception of the world, 
as the best idea of the world for the young people 
concerned. It selects from the multitude of ques- 
tions that confront thinking people those which seem 
most important to the teacher, or, if the teacher be 
one of the currently elect, those which seem most 
important to the students, or, if the teacher be a 
timid wight or a busy one, those elucidated in the 
textbook used. In any case, the principle of selec- 
tion currently advocated by problem method expo- 
nents is a quantitative one. Those problems are to 
be considered which are encountered most often, 
visibility being considered the test of importance. 
Such problems as have high visibility, that is, such 
as appear oftenest in the newspapers, books, and 
magazines, such as are now thrust most often on 
public consciousness, are ranked as most worthy of 
detailed study by the young people about to become 
active citizens. , 

Notice the immediate and practical view of the 
world which this approach gives. It is in a high 
degree natural for people to see the world from 
their own point of view, with themselves and their 
generations the center from which the phenomena of 
the universe radiate in lines of decreasing relevancy 
from the observer and student. This is why pro- 
ponents of the problem method claim that their 
method is a “psychological” one. It follows the line 
of least resistance in strengthening the natural ten- 
dency of human beings to look at time and space and 
all that in them is, from their own home town. Those 
problems, then, which they and their contemporaries 


see most clearly and talk about most are unques- 
tioningly listed in the curriculum as the ones to be 
studied. 

Having selected a number of problems, these are 
taken up one by one. A teacher versed in the method 
secures from his students by that method of sugges- 
tion which involves a tacit conspiracy between teacher 
and students that the students will ask the questions 
that the teacher wants asked, an appropriate set of 
inquiries about which the study may be organized. 
The students are then set to work to find out facts 
about the “problem,” which will make them capable 
of discussing it intelligently, and perhaps of arriv- 
ing at a tentative solution. The teacher tries to 
secure, and, indeed, often does secure, a very vivid 
picture in the minds of the students of the situation 
involved. 

And this picture is a stereopticon picture. It has 
depth, perspective, the amount of depth and perspec- 
tive depending, of course, upon the time spent on 
the study, the amount and character of material on 
hand for reading and observation, the mental calibre 
of the students, and, above all, on the catholicity and 
truth of the teacher’s understanding of the matter. 
As the student in his growing understanding of the 
situation goes back of the surface into depth after 
depth of the background, he passes from an ego- 
centric organization of the subject into another or- 
ganization, which proves upon examination to be the 
orderly arrangement of items in the universe accord- 
ing to their relationship. In other words, with grow- 
ing knowledge, the student finds himself in a mass 
of systematized fact, of which the self-centered on- 
looker cannot possibly be conscious. If the process 
be carried far enough, the student finds that all 
knowledge exists in systems, in which there are yet 
great lacune, but which already show the nature 
and basis of their relationships and great areas of 
relatively fixed knowledge. 

Well-taught young people, with inquiring minds, 
with normal curiosity, at this point are liable to get 
out of hand in their eagerness to explore the illimit- 
able fields of knowledge thus opened to their view, but 
they cannot do this, for it is not the purpose of the 
problem course to elucidate the construction of the 
universe, but to draw upon that fathomless cistern 
only such facts as bear upon the practical problems 
being studied. After his glimpse of the riches of 
the subject, therefore, the student is pulled back by 
the necessities of time limitation, and his attention 
drawn again to the purpose for which his foray was 
taken—the study of a problem that bears upon his 
own life and times. 

By the time a number of problems have been 
studied, if the teacher be a good one and the students * 
industrious and interested, some approach to a clear 
understanding of the subjects involved in the prob- 
lem study should have been gained. It is impos- 
sible, for instance, for a live class of high school 
seniors to study the problems of Big Business, mar- 
keting and prices, transportation, conservation, taxa- 
tion and distribution, socialism, organized labor, and 
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international commerce (1 have given a list of topics 
from a twelfth grade textbook arranged on the prob- 
lem-approach plan), without gaining some knowl- 
edge of the subject of economics. The interlacing 
background of all these problems, interpreted by the 
teacher or the textbook author, should build up a 
cumulative framework of truth that in time stands 
back of the immediate problems considered, as the 
final and most valuable and permanent result of the 
problems work. It is final, because it cannot result 
from problem study until many approaches have 
won from irrelevancy the whole theoretic background 
of the concrete manifestations; it is most valuable, 
because a general truth must always in a last analysis 
be more valuable than knowledge of a concrete situa- 
tion; it is most permanent, because law must always 
be a more permanent thing than case. 

It is as yet an open question whether this back- 
ground of general truth is often reached in the 
twelfth grade through a problems approach. It 
should be, but no one knows how often it is. But 
if it be not, that is no argument in itself against the 
method, because the failure may be due to poor 
preparation of teachers, to a poor text, to lack of 
time—to many things. If, however, after an ade- 
quate trial, extending through a number of years, it 
is found that students trained by this method have 
no functioning idea of the general facts of economic 
law and governmental principles, the method may 
fairly be considered to have failed. It is now too 
early to pronounce sentence. 


Tue ApvantTaGes or THE PropLem Approacn 

The teaching advantages of the problem approach 
have been set forth often and well, more especially 
in Part II of the Twenty-second Yearbook of the 
Society for the Study of Education. An unbiased 
observer notes especially among them that initial in- 
terest, if the teacher have ability at all, is liable to 
be keener than with a subject-survey approach. This 
is because of the personal twist, more aptly intro- 
duced when the learning process takes students from 
that which is familiar and near to that which is 
more remote. The personal point of view, the immi- 
nent question, the familiar illustration, occur more 
naturally. Contiguity and contemporaneousness 
play their enlivening part; the immediate surround- 
ings of the learner may be made eloquent, his father’s 
morning paper becomes a textbook, and his neighbors 
actors in the drama of enlightenment. He is a poor 
teacher, indeed, who cannot arouse initial interest, 
which gives a good, running start, by the problem 
method. 

Another advantage is the possibility of teaching 
a few things thoroughly. If one belongs to that 
group of teachers who still believe in the blessedness 
of thoroughness, here is a means to that end. The 
problem method gives a modern substitute for the 
European type of education, retaining the principle 
of intensive work upon a selection of topics, rather 
than a comprehensive survey of the world we live 
in, but giving to the student modern and relevant 


problems of actual life, rather than additional classics 
and mathematics and languages. The efficacy of type 
training is cited as justification for this selection and 
intense study; the advocates of the method think it 
better that students should know much of immigra- 
tion, than that they should know a little of immi- 
gration, taxation, banking, and tariff. They say that 
having mastered the technique of finding materials, 
understanding them and using them as a basis for 
making conclusions, students will afterward be able 
to use the same method in learning about any topic 
which they wish to investigate. They point out that 
it is obviously impossible to learn everything, and 
urge that what is taught should be so deeply im- 
pressed, so thoroughly canvassed, and so widely re- 
lated that it shall have some real effect upon the lives 
and opinions of the students in years to come. 

A third advantage is the relevancy of the material 
taught. It is possible to use problems occupying 
the front pages of the newspapers at the time; the 
subject of thoughtful articles in the magazines, the 
topics of new books. The boys and girls them- 
selves recognize the useful character of the work, 
and feel that they belong to the world, for they are 
thinking and talking about the same topics that 
grown people are discussing. The effect of this 
spiritual citizenship is a good one; it tends to mini- 
mize the preparatory function of school, and to em- 
phasize the participatory function. School life ties 
up to out of-school life, and the boys and girls attack 
their problems with a sense of reality and responsi- 
bility which often transcends what their parents are 
giving to the same questions. 

In the fourth place, this method gives to its stu 
dents conversational skill, because it gives them prac 
tice in the use of technical vocabularies, confidence 
and interest in reading discussions of current topics, 
ability to talk about the world’s business. They 
listen to lectures and debates with critical intelli- 
gence, and feel themselves quite capable of sitting in 
judgment upon the old-fashioned ideas of their elders, 
acquired in a hoary past, when schoolboys and schoo! 
girls did not delve in the archives to discover the truc 
inwardness of the single tax and the divorce problem. 

And conversational facility is no mean end to 
attain. Any educational system or method which 
gives to a hungry and bored world a yearly accre- 
tion of young people who can talk, easily and inter. 
estedly, about live world problems is a good method. 
although it may not be the best method. Any method 
that tends to relieve the world of any proportion of 
its vapid-minded, empty-headed youth, chatterinz 
eternally about nothing, and substitute therefore 
young men and women who have learned that the 
affairs of the world are more interesting than their 
own for conversational purposes, is a boon to weary 
maturity, and a certain amount of sophomoric smart- 
ness may be excused as a pardonable concomitant of 
that largess. It is more than this: it is a definite 
social gain, for no one knows how much progress 
has not taken place, because men and women in 
times past, interested in social problems and anxious 
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to right wrongs, have not been able to exchange their 
ideas, make articulate their desires, and formulate 
their solutions, because they had not the vocabulary 
and the habit of discussion in the realm of social 
interest. 

This result may be acquired equally by both meth- 
ods, but it is probable that it results oftener from 
the problem approach than from the subject-survey 
approach, because students by the latter method are 
brought up standing at the beginning before greater 
and more difficult matters. ‘Their task is a harder 
one, and they are commonly so absorbed in the effort 
to master an understanding of the challenging mate- 
rial set before them that they do not gain the glib 
facility which comes with much practice in the discus- 
sion of concrete situations. 


Wuar Is a Prosiem? 

At this point, noting that in the students’ picture 
of the world and its pressing affairs, problems are 
in the foreground and a mass of orderly, or- 
ganized knowledge in the background of the learner's 
mind, it becomes relevant to our inquiry to ask, What 
is a problem? 

Some teachers seem to think that a topic becomes 
a problem by the easy legerdemain of turning it 
around and attaching a question mark. Of course, 
this is not a problem. A problem is something more 
than a question regarding facts, simple or complex. 
The problems that face society, like the problems 
that face individuals, seem to be presentations of the 
necessity of choosing between two or more alterna- 
tive courses of action. People are doing one thing, 
while others are urging them to do another; or they 
insist on doing what they are used to doing, althoug! 
it hurts themselves and others, too. When people 
hesitate between two or more courses of action, a 
problem is presented, and the choice made, if a wise 
one, depends on knowing the probable results of both 
courses. In the search for criteria to decide wise 
action, people are thrown back on the inevitable ap- 
peal to organized knowledge, or, failing that, on a 
theory of the relationships of things and people. 

Suppose, for instance, that a few months ago a 
class were studying the problem of the disposition of 
the Isle of Pines. The teacher assigns this problem 
because he wants the class to form ideas of the larger 
problem of Imperialism, and finds it an approach 
that meets the popular shibboleth of newspaper ob- 
viousness. In the effort to deal rationally with this 
question, the student’s mind must ultimately find its 
way back into the perspective of Things as They 
Are, to an orderly, chronological account of Cuban 
and United States history; to an organized knowl- 
edge of geography, of government, and of the eco- 
nomics of production, exchange, and distribution. His 
appeal to history shows him that Cuba had the better 
precedents for ownership; his question to government 
shows him that by those criteria which usually decide 
citizenship the Isle of Pines was really Cuban; and 
his question to economics brings him an explanation 
of those economic interests which prompted certain 
Americans to wish the Isle annexed to the United 


States. ‘The students might, therefore, have antici- 
pated the action of the Senate and adjudged the Isle 
of Pines rightly a part of Cuba. What had the stu- 
dents done? ‘They had measured the alternatives by 
an ideal of justice, based on the systematic knowledge 
gained by their inquiries, and had found that one 
course of action came nearer the standard than the 
other; and they had given their verdict in favor of 
the one that seemed to them more just. In other 
words, before they could reach a decision they had to 
do three things: 

1, Construct a mental picture of the actual situation of 


the Isle of Pines, and of its situation under both 
alternatives. 

2. Construct an ideal of justice, relevant to this particu- 
lar case, by which they might measure two courses 
of action. 


3. Find out which situation agreed the more with the 

ideal of justice. 

Now we see why the question given them was a 
problem. A problem is a conflict between actual con- 
ditions and ideal conditions, or between action based 
on one set of standards and action based on a dif- 
ferent set. Unless the conflict exists, there is no 
problem. It is no problem, for instance, to ask a 
class, what is the present condition of opium produc- 
tion and sale throughout the world? But it is a 
problem to ask them why England, usually so liberal, 
failed to co-operate with other liberal nations in the 
recent opium parley; for to answer that question must 
bring into the light the motives that have prompted 
the different countries concerned. 

If this be the nature of the problem, and if before 
any problem can be tentatively solved, there must be 
a comparison of at least two sets of conditions, of 
which one is usually an ideal one, constructed in the 
minds of experts, we are led perforce to the basic 
inquiry of the advocate of the subject-survey 
approach: 

Why not save time, and insure a more adequate 
and trustworthy basis for problem-solving, by build- 
ing up the subject-matter background first, and then 
posing the problems which seem most to need con- 
sideration? Before this question can be answered, it 
is necessary to consider 


Tue CrHaracrer or THE 
Metnop 

Because it is an old method, familiar to all and 
used by many, not because they believe in it, but be- 
cause they never heard of any other, the subject-survey 
method has not always been very intelligently used 
by teachers. Textbooks have often been poor, being 
synthetically put together, rather than analytically, 
although the analytic method is clearly more appro- 
priate. The process is one of giving the learner 
an objective, impersonal view of a department of 
human knowledge, having no obvious and immediate 
relation to himself. The learner sits in a reviewing 
stand and sees a panorama of fact pass before him, 
the parade divided into labeled divisions, each with 
its leaders, its marshalled forces, its beginning and 
end. He has a chance to know the nature and organi- 
zation of what passes before him. 
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This survey may be built up synthetically, or it 
may be reduced from an initial overview to whatever 
degree of detail time and circumstance allow. Our 
pedagogical forebears talked of deductive and induc- 
tive methods, which flattered their theory that they 
were teaching their students how to think, or that 
the students were discovering through their own men- 
tal processes what their ancestors worked out through 
many centuries of painful experimentation and some 
deliberate cerebration. If the process be one of an 
initial wide view, later focused successively on logical 
divisions of the whole, with returning reintegrations 
which knit anew the detailed divisions to its whole, 
the students never lose that sense of the placement 
of the subject in the whole realm of human knowl- 
edge, which its first view as a whole subject in a 
whole world gives them. They may study one part 
of the whole much more than others, but they always 
know that it is a part, and they have such an idea 
of its relative position and rank in the whole, as 
they can seldom and with difficulty win from a de- 
tailed study of a part which precedes the overview 
of the whole. 

Using some principle of selection, either by pres- 
ent or future importance, or because of local interest, 
or because of study materials at hand, the teacher 
presents certain aspects of the subject for detailed 
study, and, at this point, or later, the work may 
become problematic. The students have their meas- 
uring rod in their mastery of the general facts of 
the subject; concrete cases may be held up to this 
standard, and, if they fail to measure up, the student 
knows he has a problem. He does not need to have 
problems manufactured for him, nor is it necessary 
for the teacher to present a situation and dogmatically 
label it a dilemma. The situation “shows up” as a 
problem because there is something atypical, ab- 
normal, and pathological about it, by the normal con- 
dition of things which the students know. 


Tue ApvANTAGES oF THE SuBJECT-SURVEY 
MerHop 

Of the advantages which inhere in the subject- 
survey method, perhaps the greatest of all is its 
objectivity. The student is not emphasized, nor are 
his personal interests especially appealed to. Neither 
as an individual nor as the member of a social body 
are his immediate perplexities treated as the most 
important thing in sight. He is, on the other hand, 
definitely subordinated to an organized mass of facts, 
which although closely related to him derive little 
of their implied importance from that fact. There 
is no catering to instinctive self-centeredness in the 
subject-survey method; that method tends rather to 
subordinate the individual and his immediate group 
to the race, the small social unit to the larger, and 
passing events to general principles. It does help 
to make of boys and girls citizens of the world, for 
it centers interest in great matters. At a time when 
adolescence responds most eagerly to the epic it pre- 
sents matters of epic importance to it. It is a social 
rather than an individual method, and its frank con- 
cern with principles first and problems second is a 


challenge to largemindedness and foresightedness. 


In the second place, it gives to its students a more 
inclusive and proportioned view of the world and its 
affairs. Taxation, for instance, is to be presented, 
not as an American problem, but as a universal hu- 
man institution, which has a definite set of guiding 
principles and certain beneficent results. When the 
principles of taxation have been made familiar, it is 
found that the United States does not practice them 
fully. Why not? That is a problem. How could 
the United States put them into practice? That is 
a program for solution. But having made this pro- 
gram for solution, the students find that such a pro- 
gram cannot now be put into effect, because the 
practice of other countries would interfere. And the 
class is brought back to general principles, and finds 
that it must consider taxation as a world’s problem. 
Such a class is composed, in se far as its members 
are thinking at all, of citizens of the world. And 
there are many people who say that although ninth 
grade community civics may perhaps properly be 
confined to a selected list of concrete studies, that 
it is the right of the high school senior, before he 
assumes adult responsibilities, to be given a compre- 
hensive purview of the world he lives in. 

Another result is the relatively dominant emphasis 
placed by the subject-survey method on normal as- 
pects of life, as opposed to atypical and pathological 
aspects given prominence in the problem method. 
The healthy and orderly organization of society and 
of economic life is given primary and major place 
in a survey of the subject-matter of sociology, civics, 
and economics. Deviations from this normal and 
healthy condition are not hidden, but they are treated 
definitely as abnormalities, as exceptions to what is 
to be expected. The effect of this emphasis upon 
the highest conception men have of human society 
and its institutions, rather than upon man’s faulty 
approximation to it, or even man’s departure from 
it, is that of implanting in the mind of youth a 
standard of righteous, efficient, and social practice. 
The world is, for students so trained, first and habitu- 
ally a place of orderly and moral aspect, and diver- 
gence from this norm a thing to be corrected. It 
is felt among the advocates of the subject-survey 
method, then, that if the object of high school social 
science is to produce citizens who will feel that it is 
their duty to correct what is wrong in the body social 
and politic, that this method is most likely to pro- 
duce such citizens. The implication, explicit in the 
method, that evil is a variation from the normal, 
may serve partially to set right the twisted moral 
attitudes of the times. Certainly, say the subject- 
survey people, this is better than to imply by an 
overemphasis on problems, that conflict and injustice 
are the normal situations of mankind, the inevitable 
and continuing status of society. 

Finally, advocates of the subject-survey approach 
point out that the conception of society, based upon 
normal or ideal organization, is of more permanent 
value than that based primarily upon present con- 
flicts. All concrete conflict is a passing thing, but 
law endures. The youth trained to a full understand- 
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ing of a few important present-day problems may 
find himself in later life stranded on a dry reef of 
the world’s thought, before which the sea of progress 
rolls on to new lands of which he wots not. But 
he who has in his heart an ideal of human and eco- 
nomic relationships, which transcends passing ex- 
pression, may always apply his principles to what- 
ever situation arises. He is equipped for the con- 
tingency of new issues. 

In stating the case for the two methods in twelfth 
grade social study, the author of this paper knows 
that claims have been made on both sides which are 
not to be proved: Some claims may be fairly demon- 
strated, others rest upon outcomes so remote and in- 
tangible that a demonstration of their truth is im- 
possible. This does not prove them false; it points 
out lacune in our methods of testing. The author is 
not anxious to secure the adoption of either method, 
but is eager to convince teachers that the choice of a 
method may be made on clear-cut and tenable prin- 
ciples, rather than because it is either traditional and 
easy, or fashionable and popular. The adoption of 
a method because of imitation, emulation, or revolt 
is sure to bring superficial work and unconvincing 
results. 

The author is also aware that, being convinced that 
one of the two methods presented herewith is the 
better of the two for general use in the twelfth 
grade, because it is based on more intrinsic and 
permanent values than the other, her effort to present 
both sides fairly may have fallen short of that jus- 
tice which was intended. Such failure is uninten- 
tional, and in any case may be explained by the ex- 
clusion of those factors which were named in the 
beginning as irrelevant in differentiation. In any 


case, it is felt that a certain necessary justice will 
have been rendered a method which has for a time 
been relegated to the limbo of old-fashioned ways, 
and none so poor to do it reverence. In any case, it 
has been a satisfaction to say a word for a way of 
teaching which looks to far results for its justifica- 
tion, which may not claim the support of that Ameri- 
can business man who has so often been set up as 
the judge of American education, but which appeals 
to scholars for its guide and inspiration; which can- 
not offer so obvious and spectacular a harvest of 
youthful confidence, conversational ability, and prac- 
tice in research, but which puts its faith in the ob- 
ject of securing, so far as possible, that all the chil- 
dren of all the people shall know the basic truths 
about human and economic relationships, in terms so 
general that they may outlast the questions that hedge 
the day. It has been a satisfaction to plead the case 
of a method which offers, perhaps, except where 
taught by unusual teachers, less of initial color and 
appeal, and more hard work; which premises a 
greater task for its learners, than the fact-gathering 
about present-day affairs which lends fascination to 
the problem approach; which says that its students 
shall see the world whole, if they have the ability to 
comprehend it, rather than that selected sections of 
it, of a grateful and comforting flavor, shall be served 
to it on a platter of ready-made interest. It has 
been, last of all, a satisfaction to say a word for those 
boys and girls who having come a long, hard journey, 
relieved only by the faith and hope of their guides, 
stand finally on an Anatolian hill and cry, The Sea! 
The Sea! 


*Courtesy of the Association of History Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 


Shall College Entrance Credit be given to 
Secondary School Courses in 
Social Sciences?’ 


PROFESSOR ADAM LEROY JONES, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In the past few years, courses in Economics, 
Civics, Community Civics, Problems of Democracy, 
Social Science, and kindred subjects have received 
vastly increased attention in the schools. Courses 
in one or another of these have been made mandatory 
in city and state educational systems. The new ori- 
entation courses in the Social Sciences, designated 
“Contemporary Civilization,” “Social and Political 
Institutions,” and the like, which have been intro- 
duced in a number of colleges, reflect also the grow- 
ing interest of the public in the question of education 
in the Social Sciences. It is not necessary here to 
urge the importance of education in those fields. But 
if such education is to be carried out most effectively 
it is useful to consider whether some adjustment, 
some articulation, may not be made between the work 
done in the secondary schools and the work of the 


colleges. In this connection one of the first questions 
to arise is the question of the acceptability of sec- 
ondary school work in such subjects as a part of the 
offering for admission to college. It is true that 
many colleges recognize a margin of free electives 
and that such free electives may include courses of 
this type. But many other colleges do not recognize 
free electives, and moreover acceptance of social sci- 
ence under this head does not satisfy those in the 
secondary schools who are interested in these sub- 
jects. Of late there have been many requests that 


one or another of these subjects be definitely recog- 
nized as a college entrance subject on the same basis 
as American History or Advanced Mathematics, or 
a Science or a unit in foreign language. 

The first difficulty which meets any college faculty 
which attempts to consider this proposal is found in 
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the great variety of courses for which recognition is 
sought. If all schools were agreed upon a given 
subject-matter in this field the problem would be 


comparatively simple. A given content in economics 


or in community civics or in the problems of democ- 
racy might be considered on its merits, but when 
the claims of each of these and of several others are 
being urged with equal vigor, and when there is no 
general agreement on the content of any one of them, 
who is to say which if any is to be considered? Most 
colleges would hesitate to accept them all, and no 
one subject has claims so strong as to exclude all 
the others. 

The acceptance of any subject as a college entrance 
subject is a serious matter. A respectable name does 
not in itself entitle a subject to such recognition. 
College faculties rightly ask what the name stands 
for. They wish to know the character and attain- 
ments of the aspirant who seeks admission to the 
honorable company of recognized college entrance 
subjects. Moreover, a college which takes its en- 
trance requirements seriously must be prepared to 
examine candidates in any or all entrance subjects 
which it recognizes,—at least, those candidates whose 
records in given subjects are not of the best. An 
examination is impossible unless the subject-matter 
be defined. 

Is it possible then to outline a field within which 
secondary school pupils may find a course or courses 
which may be offered as an entrance unit in social 
science without restricting unduly the freedom of 
the schools in their selection of subject-matter or 
leaving the whole so chaotic as to be without real 
educational significance? 

My errand, therefore, is to describe an attempt 
to accomplish this task. The plan which I shall 
present is the outcome of the joint labors of a self- 
appointed committee, made up of members of the 
staff of Columbia University, with the co-operation 
of a member of the faculty of Hunter College. With 
the exception of the writer, all the members of the 
committee were experts in one or more of tie fields 
to be considered. They teach history, economics, 
government, or sociology either in college or in 
secondary school. 

Since no one of the social science courses has a 
monopoly in the schools and since at present a col- 
lege faculty cannot be expected to recognize more 
than one unit in the field, the committee set out to 
construct a plan sufficiently flexible to allow the in- 
clusion of any one of several combinations. The plan 
provides for a number of interchangeable parts. 
Specifically four different combinations are possible. 
The subject-matter of the social science courses is 
to be found in one or more of three following fields: 
Economics, Government, Sociology. 

A given course may include matter from all of 
them in various proportions, or it may be a com- 
bination of any two—likewise in different propor- 
tions. 

In drawing up the plan, we have tried to bear in 
mind the content of courses actually given in sec- 


ondary schools, without forgetting the fact that the 
Social Sciences. are perhaps less fixed in their limits 
and less complete in many ways than are most other 
sciences. I quote from the Introduction to the plan: 

“The peculiar nature of the social sciences deter- 
mines the tentative nature of their ‘principles.’ The 
generalizations which make up the body of these prin- 
ciples can be no more permanent than the facts upon 
which they rest. Relations among industrial insti- 
tutions are, and have been for the past century, in a 
constant state of change. And it is important, there- 
fore, that the sciences which analyze and interpret 
these relationships should maintain their contempo- 
raneity. New generations make obsolete the science 
textbooks of their predecessors. Progress of this 
kind is uneven so that no common practice in the 
matter of instruction can be discovered. Definitions 
governing the requirements acceptable for admission 
to college ought to be sufficiently flexible to meet the 
situation, special care being taken not to define sub- 
ject-matter so that sound changes are inhibited or 
instruction in their new developments in any way 
limited. In spite of these considerations, it seems 
necessary to indicate more clearly the nature of the 
subject-matter that would seem to be acceptable and 
to indicate by sample examinations something of the 
nature of the standards to be maintained. For this 
purpose lists of topics and examinations are given. 

“In preparing these lists of topics and these ex- 
aminations the committee has kept in mind the need 
for flexibility, and, in consequence, has usually in- 
cluded a wider range of topics than would be covered 
in most courses. But it wishes to admit explicitly 
that even the range included may not be sufficiently 
wide. The lists are meant only to be suggestive. 
College entrance requirements ought not to dominate 
secondary school work, in any of its parts, and they 
ought to be framed with especial care to avoid the 
prevention of progress in the teaching of social sci- 
ence. It is hoped that this attitude is sufficiently 
reflected in the suggestions that are made below.” 

According to the plan, a candidate may earn one 
unit of credit by any of the following combinations: 

A. Modern Problems, including Economics, Gov- 
ernment, and Sociology. 

B. Economics and Government (Civics). 

C. Economics and Sociology. 

D. Government and Sociology. 

Each combination presupposes a full year of study 
in a secondary school, five periods per week, or the 
equivalent of such a year of study. This year of 
study may have been divided between any two or 
three of the subjects mentioned above or it may have 
been given to a full year course such as is sometimes 
designated “Problems of Democracy,” “Problems of 
Citizenship,” “Social Science,” and the like. 

In presenting an outline of the subject-matter of 
the proposed entrance requirements, we have offered 
a suggestive list of topics under each of the three 
main divisions of the subject-matter. These topics 
are very general in character. As stated above, the 
lists are not intended to be exhaustive, nor is it ex- 
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pected that any course of study shall have included 
them all. All of them are to be found in one or 
another of the texts in current use. 

Under the head of Economics there are thirty-four 
topics. Their general character is indicated by the 
following, which have been selected at random: 

1. The different ways of using goods. 

2. Physical science and the production of goods. 

3. The problems of marketing. 

4. Problems consequent on the concentration and 
urbanization of industry. 

5. Domestic and foreign trade. 

6. The study of wages, profits, interest, and rent. 

7. Poverty and comfort; their extent and modifica- 
bility. 

8. The co-operative movement. 

9. The rise and perpetuation of machine produc- 
tion. 

Similarly under the heading of Government we 
have presented eleven main topics, of which the fol- 
lowing four are examples: 

1. Why government exists; its part in social or- 

ganization. 

2. The individual citizen’s contact with the frame- 
work of government: suffrage, including natu- 
ralization; the “long” and “short” ballot ideas 
of popular control. 

3. Activities in behalf of human welfare, such as 
education, health, public recreation facilities, 
relief of poverty, and dependency. 

4. American-Foreign Affairs, including the way 
war is declared, the way treaties are made, the 
distinction between the foreign service and the 
consular services, and the administration of 
territories and dependencies. 

Finally, again, under the heading of Sociology, we 
have presented eleven main topics, of which the fol- 
lowing four are examples: 

1. The make-up and organization of the social 

population. 

2. Population growth, density, and migration. 

3. Group solidarity, social pressure, taboo, and 
sanction. 

4. Problems of democracy and of social self-con- 
trol. 

It is our purpose later to prepare a supplementary 
list of topics which should, if possible, be treated 
from the standpoint of two or more of the separate 
subjects. Such a list of topics might well form the 
core of a general course in Problems of Democracy 
or Social Science. 

A mere list of topics does not in itself give much 
indication of how much is expected of the student. 
With a view to remedying that defect we have in- 
cluded, for illustrative purposes, a partial sample 
examination: 

“The Examination will be in three parts: 

“Part I, will consist of several blocks of ques- 
tions, from which the student may select those 
dealing with those parts of the subject-matter 
which he has studied, 


“Part II, will consist of a larger number of 
questions designed to test the range of his 
preparation. 

“Part III, will give him an opportunity to dis- 
cuss at length a problem which will have 
been studied from the standpoint of at least 
two of the subjects which he has studied.” 

In Part I, each block contains a question from 
each of the three main fields. The student is in- 
structed to answer one question from each block, 
selecting a question from one of the fields to which 
he has given his principal attention. 

Parr I 

Block A 
1, What constitutes a good tax? 
2. How did political 


is the nature of 
operate? 


3. In what ways has modern industrialism affected Ameri- 
can family life? 


Give illustrations. 
arties originate in the U. S.? What 
ir organization and how do they 


Block B 
4. What are the advan and dangers in the use of 
paper money? How do governments protect them- 
selves from these dangers? Give illustrations in the 
history of any country where government paper money 
has been used, 


5. Describe the organization of the League ef Nations? 
What definite steps has the League taken to insure 
peace? 

6, State the arguments pro and con on the question of 
po establishment of a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Block C 


7. What are the arguments for and against government- 
owned railroads? 


8. Describe three types of city government. 

' their relative advantages and disadvantages, 

9. Sketch the history of child labor in the U. S. What 
are your opinions on the proposed amendments? 


The second part of the examination is made up 
of a wide variety of questions designed primarily to 
test the range of the student’s preparation. It is ex- 
pected that in each examination there will be about 
one hundred questions of this type. In the sample 
examination which we have prepared, we have, first, 
a list of questions designed for the student who has 
had a general course. The following are samples of 
the fifty questions which are given in the outline: 
The student is directed to place a plus sign to the left 
of the statement if it is true, a zero sign if it is false: 


Compare 


The civilization of a people begins with the acquisition 
of valuable knowledge and skill that can be transmitted 
from one generation to the next. 

In sharp contrast to a hundred years ago inequality of 
the distribution of the necessities of life does not exist 
today. 

The social heredity of the individual of today is vastly 
different from what it was in 1500, 

Differences between nations are not based on language, 
customs, and traditions, but upon color and race, 

Competition is no longer to be found in public utilities. 

Because most city water systems are privately owned, 
they are not subject to government regulation. 

A reasonable system of taxation should be based solely 
upon public needs. 

The only sound justification of private property is social 
welfare. 

As cities increase in size the per capita cost of protect- 
ing life and property decreases. 
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Classes and class interests are not found in purely 
democratic countries. 

According to the Constitution, interstate commerce is 
regulated by the several states. 

A presidential veto can be overridden by the U. S. 
Supreme Court, 


If, instead of having a general course, the student 
has had a course which is simply a combination of 
two or three separate subjects, he will take the ques- 
tions under the divisions of the field which he has 
specially studied. A separate list of questions will 
be given in each of the three fields—Economics, 
Government, and Sociology. 

The third part of the examination is made up of 
a few questions, each of which is to be discussed 
fully from the standpoint of at least two of the 
separate fields. In sample examination, the following 
questions are given: 

1, How do you account for the rapid growth of cities 

during the last ten years? What are some of the 
roblems that have arisen because of this growth? 

2. Explain: “Within our border we have a race problem 

more serious than that of any other nation in the 
world: the negro problem.” (Muzzey.) What are the 
social, political, and economic aspects of this problem? 

3. What are the economic, social, and political argu- 

ments for the restriction of immigration? 


We recognize fully that the plan as presented will 
not meet the full approval of anyone. I wish to 
say, however, that it is not merely a happy thought, 
uncritically put forth. After several months of dis- 
cussion, a tentative plan was prepared. It was pre- 
sented for the consideration of a large group of sec- 
ondary school teachers of Social Science who were 
in attendance on courses in the Summer Session of 
Columbia University last July. As a result of these 
discussions, certain minor modifications in the plan 
were made. It was later presented at a general meet- 
ing of the Social Science Departments in Columbia 
University, and after considerable discussion, some 
additional modifications were made. 

The plan is frankly experimental, but we are very 
hopeful that however imperfect it may be, it may 
still be found worthy of a trial. It has seemed to 
our committee that there will be a better chance to 
make progress if some sort of plan can be put into 
effect, with the understanding that when modifica- 
tions can be agreed upon, they will be made. 


*Courtesy of the Association of History Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 


Laboratory Work in Civics 


PROFESSOR O. GARFIELD JONES, UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


(The following paper describes laboratory work 
for first year college students, but it seems to con- 
tain useful suggestions for Grade XII students, who 
are within hailing distance of college.) 

At the University of the City of Toledo we have 
evolved a course in Effective Municipal Citizenship 
which will equip—or, at least, attempt to equip— 
the students with accurate mental pictures of their 
political environments. Briefly, it is a textbook 
course in municipal government, with laboratory work 
in city politics, municipal administration, and group 
leadership. 

This citizenship course is not built around a course 
on American government, because all of our fresh- 
men completed a thorough course in American gov- 
ernment during their last year in high school. Inas- 
much as we are a Municipal University, a branch 
of the city government of Toledo, and since 95 per 
cent. of our students will become municipal citizens, 
most of them citizens of Toledo, we have built our 
course around a standard text on municipal govern- 
ment. 

We begin with the chapters on the electorate, 
nominations, elections, political parties, and direct 
legislation, because our political laboratory is avail- 
able during September, October, and November, and 
then only. The laboratory assignment is the politi- 
cal activities of the student’s own precinct. The stu- 
dent must secure the names of the booth officials and 
ascertain how each one secured his or her position. 


The student must describe the methods used in his 
ward and precinct to wet the people to register, to 
get them to vote, and to influence their vote for a 
particular candidate. The student must study the 
different political groups or organizations in his ward 
and interview the precinct and ward leader of each 
organization. The student must attend an important 
political meeting during the campaign and then read 
the write-ups of this meeting the next day in the three 
daily papers to see how accurately it has been re- 
ported. When these write-ups differ materially in 
tone we attempt to ascertain how much this is due 
to a difference in the editorial policy of the papers. 

The final check as to whether the student has really 
achieved an understanding of the political make-up 
of his precinct is in the form of an estimate of the 
vote which will be cast in the student’s own precinct 
for the candidates for the most important office to 
be filled by this election. In 1924 this estimate was 
on the vote for president; last year it was on the 
vote for mayor; next year it will be on the vote for 
governor. The vote on the most important office is 
always the easiest to estimate, because that is the 
focus of community attention, and, consequently, the 
indications of community and individual favor are 
most obvious. In short, the vote for the candidates 
for the most important office is the simplest and most 
instructive “unknown” for the beginning political 
observer and analyst to try to solve. 

This precinct report, with its estimate of the pre- 
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cinct vote, must be handed to the instructor at or 
before 3.30 P. M. on election day. The report is 
graded, first, without consideration of the estimated 
vote. When the official returns are published, the 
estimated vote is checked with the actual vote and 
the error is calculated. If the student’s error is 
small, less than 15 per cent., the precinct report 
grade is raised one letter. If the error is large, more 
than 50 per cent., the grade is lowered one letter. 
If the error is about average, the precinct report 
grade is not changed by the estimate. 

During the seven years that we have given this 
course the average and medium error has been around 
25 per cent. Many students have had an error of 
less than 10 per cent. Quite a few students who 
are especially keen and diligent have errors of less 
than 5 per cent. The students who are politically 
dumb, or are too lazy to do anything more than 
guess, have errors that run from 60 per cent. to 110 
per cent. About 10 per cent. of the students belong 
to this class. 

After studying the text chapters on municipal gov- 
ernment we take up W. F. Johnson's “Non-Partisan 
Movement in Toledo” to tie up the abstract principles 
and descriptions of the general text with the stirring 
events of Toledo’s own political history. 

In December the text chapters on municipal or- 
ganizations are studied, so that the student will be 
prepared to consider the make-up of the municipal 
budget and its passage through the council in Janu- 
ary. ‘This budget study is demonstration, lecture, 
discussions, and analysis, rather than laboratory 
work. 

The second semester we go back to the beginning 
of the text to study the great cities of antiquity and 
see how cities and civilization are related. Here we 
strive to inspire the students with those wonderful 
Greek conceptions, “The state is prior to the indi- 
vidual” and “The city is the citizens writ large.” 
We study the relation of the medieval cities to the 
development of constitutional government, and then 
trace the evolution of municipal government and 
municipal functions in the United States. 

The laboratory work for the second semester is 
in the administrative activities of the city. Each stu- 
dent is assigned a section or fragment of our mu- 
nicipal organization: the mayor’s office, the city plan 
commission, the traffic squad of the divisions of 
police, ete. 

The student must first read up on his assignment 
in the general texts, the monographs, the periodicals, 
and the reports in the University library, the city 
library, and the municipal reference library in the 
city hall. After a month of this reading the stu- 
dent hands in a “progress’’ report, which includes 
the actual notes taken, an analysis of the functions 
of the branch of organization to which he has been 
assigned, the correlations of the branch with the other 
divisions of the city government, and a list of ques- 


tions which he desires to ask the official head of this 
particular branch of administration in Toledo. 

If this “progress” report is satisfactory, the stu- 
dent is sent to the city hall (city offices anywhere 
in the city) to interview the chief of the bureau or 
office to which he has been assigned. Upon the basis 
of these interviews with the chief and the subordinate 
members of this office the student must describe the 
functions of each member of the administrative force 
in this municipal activity, and ascertain the history, 
the achievements, the discouragements, and the plans 
for the future of this activity in Toledo. The stu- 
dent must also compare the organization and func- 
tioning of this activity in Toledo with that of some 
other city about which the student has read in the 
library. 

At odd times during the year the students are 
given training in group leadership. This includes 
elementary drill in parliamentary usage and group 
competition in the form of minority-majority con- 
tests to pass resolutions within a limited period of 
time. In lieu of committing multitudinous details 
of parliamentary law the students are trained to use 
Howe's “Handbook of Parliamentary Usage” with 


_ rapidity. 


During the last two weeks of this course on Effec- 
tive Municipal Citizenship the students are organized 
as a charter convention. They choose their own offi- 
cers and assign each member of the class to one of 
the committees selected to report on desirable amend- 
ments to the city charter of Toledo. One committee 
may propose an amendment or a series of amend- 
ments to change our government from the mayor and 
council plan to the city manager plan. Another com- 
mittee may report an amendment to levy the cost of 
repaving streets upon the abutting property owners 
by special assessments, instead of paying it from 
the general taxes as at present. The instructor of 
the class functions only as a supreme court to deter- 
mine the more obvious points of constitutionality. 

These amendments are debated with some heat. 
Parliamentary strategy, political technique and ad- 
ministrative experience are employed to bring about 
the adoption or rejection of these proposals. The 
University paper and the Toledo daily press give 
sufficient publicity to the work of these students to 
make them feel that the conventions and debates and 
votes are something more than mere classroom 
exercises. 

In summary, we strive to provide our students with 
a comprehensive knowledge of the form and func- 
tioning of municipal government, establish the con- 
tacts necessary to make them effective in local politics, 
equip them with a technique for leadership in de- 
liberative assemblies, rectify their mental pictures of 
political and administrative life by first-hand knowl- 
edge of these activities and inspire in them ideals of 
public service and attitudes toward civic duties that 
will make them effective municipal citizens. 
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Practical Experiences in Twelfth 
Grade Work 


The.zTwo Unified Courses in the 
Atlantic City High School 


KATHRYN E. C. CARRIGAN, HEAD OF THE 
HISTORY DEPARTMENT 

I shall outline for your consideration the twelfth 
year social science courses in the High School of 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. I do not maintain any 
super-excellence for them beyond the fact they are 
the result of several years’ experience, and they seem 
to realize the purpose for which they were estab- 
lished. For these reasons, what I have to say may 
contain something of value for high schools similarly 
situated. 

You may be interested to know that the Atlantic 
City High School has a registration of 2000, boys 
and girls about equally divided, in a city whose per- 
manent population is about 55,000, of all races and 
nationalities. We are a decidedly cosmopolitan city, 
with about 14 per cent. foreign-born whites and 21 
per cent. negroes in our population. ‘This gives us 
source information on both the immigration and race 
problems. We do not have segregation of races in 
the high school; we do have a great many students 
from homes where little or no English is spoken. 

In 1919, the State legislature of New Jersey passed 
a law which provided for instruction in problems 
of democracy, to be offered not earlier than the be- 
ginning of the third year, and to be required for sixty 
full hours per year. This law went into effect in 
September, 1920. 

We had been teaching American history to some 
twelfth year students, and economics to the others, 
so we started, with these two courses as bases, to 
make the necessary changes required by law. First, 
we tried the “Problems” as a separate course, and 
then in various combinations. After several experi- 
ments, we worked out a plan which seems to meet 
our needs in a very satisfactory manner. 

It might be well to mention the history and social 
science requirements of our school, that we may un- 
derstand our problems better. Our belief is that all 
high school students should have four years of social 
science. We have brought that to pass in our Norma! 
Preparatory, Commercial, and General Courses. Due 
to college entrance requirements, the Classical and 
Scientific Courses have only two years required at 
present; though, in the latter, one other year may 
be elected. 

In the Normal Preparatory Course, the four years’ 
requirements are Community Civics, Early European. 
Modern, and American History, with Problems of 
Democracy. American History without the “Prob- 
lems” may also be elected in the eleventh year; then 
the twelfth year requirement is Economics with the 
Problems of Democracy. In the Commercial Course, 
Community Civics, History of World Civilization, 


American History, and Economics with the “Prob- 
lems” are required. In the General Course, the re 
quirements are Community Civics, Early European, 
Modern, and in the twelfth year, American history 
with Problems of Democracy, or American history 
as an elective, and Economics with “Problems” as 
the required Social Science. In the Technical Course, 
Community Civics in the ninth year, and American 
history with Problems of Democracy in the twelfth 
year are required, with Modern History as an elec- 
tive in the tenth year. In the Classical Course, we 
require Community Civics in the ninth, and American 
history with Problems of Democracy in the twelfth. 
So, you see, since at present some of our students 
must have American history and Economics, and some 
American history or Economics, it was necessary to 
plan courses in both American history and Economics 
with Problems of Democracy. 

In planning the twelfth year courses, and experi 
menting to find the material and method suited to 


our particular conditions, we concluded that it was 


best to combine the “Problems” with both American 
history and Economies as unified courses, rather than 
to keep them as separate courses, one term for each. 

We read and studied very carefully all the rea- 
sons given by educators who believed that such a 
course in Problems of Democracy was quite neces- 
sary for high school students; then we weighed and 
balanced all the objectives to be attained in such a 
course; next we perused all the available textbook 
material to determine its worth for the realization 
of these objectives; finally we examined with care 
and interest the monograph on the subject sent out 
by our own New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
cation. Our conclusions were that the reasons for 
the introduction of such a course were sound, definite, 
and compelling; the objectives, comprehensive, vital, 
and eminently worth while; the material at hand, 
meager, diffuse, disconnected, and heavy. ‘The New 
Jersey monograph, sent out by Dr. A. B. Meredith, 
now Commissioner of Education in Connecticut, ad 
vocated, as an aim of the course, that the student 
might gain some fundamental principles of social de 
velopment to apply to the solution of social and 
economic problems; that he might develop the habit 
of forming social judgments only on the basis of 
unprejudiced consideration of all the facts available; 
that he might develop self-reliant thinking, but on 
the basis of and respect for exact science in the eco 
nomic, social, and political field. This seemed to us 
the very crux of the whole course—if it were to be 
successful—no definite separation between social or 
political, or social or economic, or economic or politi- 
cal divisions of the course. Moreover, whether you 
called it sciology, economics, or politics, all the sub- 
ject-matter that the authorities considered necessary 
for such a course seemed so very interdependent, 
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one phase or another, that it was well nigh impos- 
sible to make any separation without destroying the 
ultimate aim of the whole course—the production of 
a more intelligent and active citizenship. ‘The aver- 
age, normal citizen performs all his functions and 
enjoys all his privileges in co-operation with his fel- 
low-citizens, and there is no exact separation in his 
mind between the social or the economic effects of 
exercising a political privilege; he simply judges 
whether those effects are good or bad in general. It 
seemed unnatural, illogical, to try to separate the 
various parts that go to make the whole in training 
him how best to perform those functions and duties. 
It seemed an unnatural, illogical arrangement to try 
to divorce the problem of capital and labor from its 
economic setting of production and consumption, or 
transportation from distribution, or conservation from 
production, or immigration from labor, or education 
from immigation; so the “Problems,” both social and 
political, gradually unified themselves with the theo- 
retical economics, and made a much more interesting 
body of subject-matter, from the point of view of 
both teacher and student. 

With American history, the difficulties were a bit 
greater, 'argely on account of the vast amount of 
material involved. But here, too, it seemed advisable, 
considering both the present student and the future 
citizen, to try to combine the subject-matter into one 
unified course and adapt to it a method of presenta- 
tion which would tend to accomplish the results de- 
sired. Another very practical advantage that we 
have is, that our school is organized on the yearly 
plan of promotion, so we were relieved from the 
necessity of planning any half-year courses. 

In American history, in order that we may have 
time enough for the Problems, we condense our work 
on the period of discovery, exploration, and settle- 
ment as much as possible. The work up to 1763 is 
done by means of mimeographed lesson outlines, given 
to the students, which save their time by showing 
them exactly what information they must secure, and 
which enable them to cover a great deal of ground in 
a very short time. 

With the study of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, comes the question of the meaning of democ- 
racy, its fundamental principles, the various forms 
of government the United States might have adopted, 
the origin of our ideas of libertv, and the crowth of 
representative institutions in America. Thus the 
foundation of the Problems of Democracy part of the 
course is laid. 

At this time, too. we begin our study of govern- 
mental civics by studying the Constitution as a whole 
in its historical setting, and article by article for its 
meaning, its fundamental principles, and its marvel- 
ous adaptation to the changing needs of over one 
hundred and thirty years. 

When we are discussing the inventions and dis- 
coveries of the Jacksonian Era, it seems an excellent 
place to work out the problem of transportation and 
communication. We choose that point historically, 
because it marks the beginning of the railroad in 


America, and no other method of communication or 
transportation has had such a mighty influence on 
our development as a nation, politically, economically, 
or socially. We briefly review all the important 
changes in modes of transportation and communica- 
tion from the Pheenicians and Persians through the 
Middle Ages, the period of the Industrial Revolution 
in Europe and across to the New World, and carry 
the work down through the wonders of the nineteenth 
century to the aeroplane, dirigible, and radio of to- 
day. All the material thus topically organized is 
kept in a loose-leaf notebook, ready for reference 
and review at any time. 

The labor difficulties in California and Oregon at 
the time of President Arthur, due to the unrestricted 
immigration of Chinese coolies, with the resulting 
Chinese Exclusion Act a few years later, form a very 
good beginning for the immigration problem, which 
is carried on in the same way. 

The strife between capital and labor in Cleve- 
land’s first term, the demands labor made on the na- 
tional government at that time for health and safety 
laws, enforced arbitration, graduated tax on incomes, 
prohibition of child labor, together with the candi- 
dacy of Henry George for Mayor of New York on a 
labor platform—all seem to furnish a most interest- 
ing starting-point for the problem of capital and 
labor. 

A study of President Roosevelt’s conservation 
policy makes us pause to consider the history, not 
only of our use of land, water, forests, and minerals 
from 1608 to the present time, but also of our con- 
servation of life and health, and thus we take up 
child labor and women in industry if we have not 
already done so under capital and labor. 

The rejection of the Versailles Treaty by the 
Senate in 1919 is surely an admirable place to review 
our international relations. We have already studied 
the different steps the United States has taken from 
isolation to leadership, each with its historical back- 
ground. Now we assemble and organize all our in- 
formation topically, and carefully examine it as a 
whole, in order better to understand our position in 
the world of today in our relation to all other nations. 

I have not mentioned education or political prob- 
lems, or many others that we might include, but I 
think I have given enough to show you our plan. 
When we reach, in our study of American history, 
chronologically, the point where it seems advisable 
to pause and develop some particular problem topi- 
cally, by assembling and organizing all the material 
on that topic from previous study, and by carrying 
the topic on to the present day; and by pointing out 
its social, economic, and political infiuence on each 
phase or period; then, we are ready to begin to 
formulate some principles to apply in trying to solve 
phases of the same problem when we meet them later. 
We also think more carefully, analyze more keenly, 
and judge more slowly if our principles do not work. 
We do not always introduce the same problem at the 
same point in consecutive years. Much depends on 
the personnel of the class, its ability, its aptitudes, 
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its interests. We adapt our plan of work to our 
class. Much also depends on contemporary events. 
By that I mean that such questions as Tea Pot Dome 
and Muscle Shoals would furnish sufficient reason 
for an immediate study of the conservation problem, 
or the Johnson Bill might well be the beginning of 
the immigration problem. 

This method also gives us a very fine topical back- 
ground for our supplementary reading, which, in this 
course, covers a thousand pages a year. Students 
choose their topics from a restricted list, prepare 
their reports with bibliography, and with questions 
on the report. They give these reports at stated 
times throughout the term, when the subject-matter 
is most pertinent. The other members of the class 
must take notes on the report and answer the ques- 
tions which its author has prepared. 

In the Economics and Problems of Democracy 
course, we have a little more freedom, since we are 
not preparing students for a college entrance ex- 
amination in that subject. Here we can follow the 
problem method to a far greater extent, begin with 
any problem we please, and leading naturally and 
logically to others, cover those which are most neces- 
sary for the better equipment of the class in question. 

In fact, two teachers in the department, using 
different avenues of approach, began with the same 
problem, but shortly after the opening of the term 
took diverging paths, which led to the same goal at 
the end of the year and in which all the same land- 
marks were visited. 

One began with some of the problems more social 
in character—which are always more interesting to 
the student—and gradually worked into the economic 
and political problems and back again to those more 
definitely social. He began with the family, then 
developed the necessity for government, the citizens 
who form the government, and thus through immi- 
gration, the race problem, and the problems of the 
city came to production as a problem of the city. 
Production led naturally to conservation in its eco- 
nomic aspect and that to labor. Thence, the transi- 
tion to the social effects of industry—child labor and 
women in industry—was most natural, and from the 
work of the labor unions to ameliorate these condi- 
tions, he turned toward the other side of the picture 
—the organization of capital and large-scale pro- 
duction—and that inevitably led to distribution, 
transportation, and exchange, which turned him back 
again to social problems in the standard of living. 
This logically brought up the question of education, 
which, in turn, led to the problems of poverty, crime, 
and the care of dependents and defectives. 

The other teacher began with political problems, 
went from those to the social, and ended the year 
with economic problems. The beginning was made 
with the necessity for government, kinds of govern- 
ment, reasons for a democracy, requirements for citi- 
zenship, methods of becoming a citizen. This natu- 
rally developed the immigration problem, which, in 
turn, easily led to the vote of the citizen, and we 
were ready for political parties and elections, and 


then, this year, 1924, November 4th was with us to 
give us the project of a national election, with every 
senior and every freshman in the school taking part. 
An account of that project has been written up by 
Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson for the Good Citizen- 
ship page of the March, 1925, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. Holding an election in school emphasized 
the importance of education in a democracy, and thus 
we came to our next problem. We found that a 
better education along health and social lines and 
in vocational training might eliminate many evils of 
the present day, and so we reached the problems of 
race, crime, poverty, the care of dependents and de- 
fectives and unemployment. Unemployment has a 
direct connection with production, and so we swung 
over into the economic problems; then we had to 
consider labor and capital and the conservation of 
natural resources, and when we reached distribu- 
tion we were ready to discuss transportation. Trans- 
portation brought out the development of our mer- 
chant marine, and very easily guided us into a study 
of international relations—not only economic, but 
political and social as well. So that by the end of 
the year we had studied all the most important social, 
political and economic problems, without having 
definitely labeled any of them as such. We differed 
in the method of treatment of each problem, by em- 
phasizing more its social, political, or economic 
aspect, as one or the other seemed more important. 

This course, too, is supplemented by at least forty 
minutes’ reading each week done in the school library, 
under the supervision of a social science teacher, 
from a carefully selected list of references. This is 
in addition to special reading assignments in prepara- 
tion for regular recitation periods. Thus the stu- 
dents acquire additional information, different points 
of view on controversial questions, and an acquain- 
tance with reliable authors on current problems. 
Reports are made on this reading each week. 

In all the twelfth year work, an attempt is made 
to tie up all contemporary events connected with the 
subject-matter of the course in so far as it is pos- 
sible. Weekly magazines are used for this purpose 
with definite lesson assignments, frequently mimeo- 
graphed lesson outlines. A definite time is planned 
each week for this lesson. In addition to the maga- 
zine in the hands of each student, frequent use is 
made of ten or twelve others, available in our school 
library. Interest in this phase of our work is in- 
creased by a very active and wide-awake Current 
Events Club, with a membership of over 125. 

In both courses, we occasionally use the lecture 
method, but only occasionally—usually only enough 
to accustom our students to taking notes before they 
go to college. We use texts in all our courses, but 
not the same, however, for all classes in the same 
course, and sometimes two or three in one class. We 
use the problem method of approach as much as 
possible. Occasionally, we have a socialized recita- 
tion, and, at times, debates. We suit our methods 
to the particular class and vary the method as much 
as possible. All our social science classes meet five 
times a week. 
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You can readily see that these courses that I have 
outlined demand much time and preparation on the 
part of the teacher, in the way of planning lessons, 
outlining and mimeographing them, reading current 
magazines and periodicals, listing reading references, 
and the like. But the teacher who is not willing to 
do these things is out of place in a social science 
department. 

Do we think these courses successful? Yes, we 
do. I do not mean that we are satisfied with them. 
Not at all! No, we are constantly revising and 
changing—in details, however. We think our plan is 
successful. Our students are eager, alert, and in- 
terested; they like their work. ‘They come back to 
say they have learned to read and understand and 
like the daily papers and magazines of fact and 
opinion—students who, at the beginning of the term, 
read only the sporting page or the fashions. We 
know we are helping to uproot radical ideas, the 
result of wrong conceptions, in the home. They 
return from college to say that because of these 
courses they are easily able to understand and do 
well in political economy and political science. Fre- 
quently, they send back to us books, magazines, or 
clippings they have come across, in which they think 
we might be interested, because the contents are 
pertinent to the work they had in our classes. We 
can see the development of a saner and more tolerant 
attitude in the students during the course of the year; 
their thinking is more self-reliant; their judgments 
are more sound; and their citizenship is more active. 


Completing the Pattern 
S. B. BUTLER, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

The editor of the symposium has suggested that 
in expounding our philosophy of the Grade XII 
course in social studies we imagine sitting before us 
a young teacher ready to take hold of classes in this 
course. What would we say to her? Well, before 
things had gone so far that the teacher was actually 
in conference with us for such a purpose, we should 
have tried to make sure that we were selecting for 
the position a social studies specialist with a keen 
and open mind, broad human sympathy, and high 
social idealism. 

Then, a word as to the course upon which our 
comments to the imaginary teacher will be predicated. 
In this last year of opportunity to develop in the 
pupil's mind an adequate understanding of life in 
society we favor a course that will leave with the 
pupil a well-ordered, comprehensive picture of man’s 
group life. Such a course would be a general study 
of present-day society, based on a complete and care- 
ful analysis of societal life, working out from the 
five natural divisions of human inter-relations: the 
economic, the social, the cultural, the religious, and 
the political. We feel that this course should be 
preceded by world history, with emphasis on mod- 
ern times in the Grade X and United States history 


in the Grade XI, and that the work of the three 
years should be very definitely integrated. The sug- 
gested course in the Connecticut “Mamual of the 
Social Studies for Secondary Schools” attempts to 
do this in a practical way by the use of the fivefold 
subject-matter classification right through Grades IX 
to XII. Within the five divisions, topics are sug- 
gested as a basis for history reviews, which are 
chosen with specific reference to the topics of the 
Grade XII course, and thereby collect the back- 
ground for them in advance. As well as thus in- 
tegrating the work of the various years, the use of 
that grouping of topics accustoms pupils to organize 
their knowledge for clearer understanding and serves 
as a check on the comprehensiveness of the history 
text in covering any phase of life in any period. 

It is hard to dissociate our philosophy of the 
twelfth-grade course from that underlying our whole 
social studies program through all elementary and 
secondary grades. We would differentiate it from 
the elementary courses not in fundamental purpose, 
but rather in function and in directions of emphasis. 
It is the course in which all the threads of the social 
studies work of all the preceding years should be 
brought together for the completion of our teaching 
pattern. 

Now for that teacher: 

“From our previous interview, when we discussed 
the possibility of your coming to our schools, we 
gather that you have a sympathetic understanding 
of the implications of ‘social studies’ as a means of 
education for citizenship, as media for stimulating 
in each individual the growth of such understanding, 
powers, habits, attitudes, and ideals as will conduce 
to the greatest welfare of all. We try to express 
this thought succinctly in our statement of funda- 
mental purpose for all the social studies, ‘to help 
pupils develop an understanding of the human world 
about them and to become intelligent, considerate, 
co-operative individuals in their collective life.’ 

“Through subject-matter and activities appropriate 
to children of successive ages we have been trying 
to stimulate their social growth in the direction 
marked out by our statement of purpose. The pupils 
whom you will have are ready to take the culminat- 
ing course on which all their previous work should be 
brought to bear. We should go with them into the 
nature, operation, and social significance of the in- 
stitutions and activities of man’s group life and com- 
pare them in different parts of the world, with some 
effort to understand variations. For instance, the 
study of political organization should not be another 
rehash of the machinery and workings of the Ameri- 
can government with which the pupils should be by 
now thoroughly familiar, but a comparative study 
of different types of government. We should try to 
develop an understanding of the factors, forces, and 
principles which underlie group life in its various 
phases. Pupils should become thoroughly aware of 
the realities which any one must face in considering 
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the conscious direction of social progress. There 
should be much time for the discussion of social rela- 
tionships in different activities and of the types of 
individual action and attitude conducive, and not con- 
ducive, to harmony and efficiency in those relation- 
ships. For instance, how much freedom of action 
should a responsible official in a public-controlled 
activity have in the development and execution of 
policies? What should his attitude be toward the 
public? What attitude should individual constituents 
have toward him? What desirable and undesirable 
attitudes commonly prevail? 

“As for the approach to the different topics, con- 
temporary events will often serve. For instance, the 
recent reports of what the Department of Commerce 
has accomplished by way of elimination of wastes in 
production in various American industries will lead 
naturally to the questions, “What are these wastes, 
anyway?’ and ‘What other wastes, if any, are there 
in economic life?’; in other words, the whole large 
problem of waste, which we take up under ‘Evils in 
Economic Life.’ Where contemporary events will 
not serve there will always be the pupils’ observa- 
tions from life and from the study of history as a 
fruitful starting-point for the development of any 
topic. This course is one which needs more than a 
single textbook. It needs a library of reference 
books and of magazines, most notably ‘The Survey,’ 
and much research therein. 

“We hope that by this time it has become natural 
to the pupils to place human values first and to judge 
questions as they affect the general welfare of all 
human beings concerned. These goals are implied 
in our terms ‘considerate’ and ‘co-operative.’ There 
is a special opportunity in this final course to refine 
the processes of critical thinking in order to come, 
with our pupils, more nearly to the goal implied in 
the word ‘intelligent,’ the third of those key adjectives 
in our fundamental purpose. Our list of topics show 
that we aim to cover every major question. In 
promoting an intelligent attitude toward them we 
must develop the habit of seeking every angle of ap- 
proach to each one; we must assume no particular 
beliefs or particular arrangement of human affairs in 
any phase of life as beyond question. We should 
not dogmatize in any way, for none of us can be all- 
wise and in making ex cathedra pronouncements we 
stir the rightful resentment of critical thinkers; and, 
what is of more lasting harm, we encourage others 
to rely on authority rather than on intelligence. We 
should not try to settle all these questions in our 
classes. We should not start out by asking this pupil 
what he thinks and that pupil what she thinks about 
a question, thus implying justification for finality of 
opinion; rather should we exemplify the right ap- 
proach to any question by going at each of them as 
on an unbiased search, a fearless adventure, at the 
end of which pupils might suggest tentative judg- 
ments in the light of the facts at hand, but realize 
that the way of intelligence is to hold them always 
subject to reconsideration. 


“What we do in this course in a very real and 
direct sense is full of moment for human welfare. 
You, aud the rest of us who are engaged in this 
social studies program, have a task of tremendous 
importance and there are many other aspects of it 
which we need to consider to make sure that we are 
keeping on the right track, but this is about enough 
for one sitting.” 


OUTLINE OF TOPICS IN CONNECTICUT MANUAL 
TwetrrH Year 
Generar Sociat Science 
Introductory Topics 
Human nature as the background of group life 
The formation of social groups 
Forces in group life 
Biological 
Psychological 
Social 
Environmental influences in group life 
Social institutions 
Social progress 
Relation of the individual to society 


Economic 
Development of economic life 
Fundamental ideas 
Economic forces 
Factors in economic activity 
Land 
Labor 
Capital 
Economic activities (production and exchange of wealth) 
1. Industry 
a, Primary ¢ Hunting 
Grazing 
Farming 
Lumbering and forestry 
Mining 
Fishing 
b. Manufacturing 
Exploration 
Trade 
‘Transportation 
Communication 


2. Commerce 


Material 
Professional 

(Value and price) 
(Money) 

Credit 

Banking 

Investment and speculation 
Crises and panics 


3. Economic service 


4. Finance 


Economic organization 
1. Specialization in economic life 
2. Organization of business 
3. Organizations of laboring men 
4. Relations between capital and labor 
5. Land tenure 
6. Distribution of wealth 


Economic activities of government 
1. Services to agriculture 
. Services to business 
. Regulation of business 
. Ownership of business undertakings 
. Land disposal and conservation 
. Raising and expenditure of public funds 
. Public debts 


The consumption of wealth 
Evils in economic life and proposals for change 
Summary of economic institutions 
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CuLruraL 
Education 
l.anguage and literature 
Science, inventions, and learning 


ReELicious 
Religion 


Sociat 
Social organization 
1. The family and home life 
Organization and importance 
Standards of living 
2. Local community life 
Rural communities 
Community planning and upkeep 
J Cities | Housing 
Social contacts 
| Population and community growth 


3. Group distinctions and interrelations 
Class 
Race 


Social activities 
Colonization 
1. Migrations | Expinson 
Immigration 
2. Guarding social and individual welfare in respect to 
f Protection of life and property 
Public health 
Child welfare 
Welfare in industr 
Prevention and relief of dependency 
Care of defectives 
Prevention and correction of crime 
Control of socially harmful habits 
3. Recreation and sport 


Pouitican 
Formation of political groups 
Fundamental ideas 
Political forces 
Internal political organization and activities (not of U. S. 
alone, but a comparative study) 
1. Relation between state and citizen 
Civil rights of individual 
Political rights of individual 
Law 
Obligations of citizenship 
. Machinery, powers, and methods of government 
a, Constitutions 
b. Branches of government 


Executive 
| Judicial 
c. Relations between central and local governments 
. Sectional divisions and rivalries 
. Political parties and elections 
. Territorial acquisitions and colonial government 
. Connections of the government with social and eco- 
nomic life (reviewed) 
International relations 
1. National defense 
2. Wars 
3. Diplomacy 
4. Movements for international peace 
Summary of political institutions 
Political progress 


a> 


ConcLuDING 


The spirit of progress vs. the spirit of immovable con- 
servatism 


Vital forces in social progress 


The right attitude for people to take toward the world in 
which they live 


Grade XII in New Jersey 


SAMUEL B. HOWE, SOUTH SIDE HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEWARK 

The twelfth year course in Social Studies recom- 

mended by the New Jersey Association of Social 
Studies’ Teachers and by this state’s education de- 
partment consists of two semester units, Economics 
and Problems of American Democracy, respectively. 
‘Tue OurLook has previously reproduced 
portions of the syllabus for the latter course. A 
complete syllabus in two pamphlets of the work in 
social studies for both junior and senior high schools 
has recently been issued by the New Jersey Com- 
missioner of Education. I need not enlarge on the 
plan which can be obtained by those interested. 

As to the extent to which this plan is actually in 
use in the state I have no definite information. In 
the larger municipalities it prevails quite generally, 
or at least is followed in certain high school curricula. 
Inasmuch as a definite minimum of time is required 
in either the 11th or 12th year for a statutory course 
in American Problems, all high school graduates are 
receiving training in some fashion along these lines. 
Some school systems include the work in “problems” 
in the College Preparatory course in American His- 
tory, thus killing two birds with one stone, the college 
entrance and the statutory requirement. At a recent 
conference in Newark between City Superintendent 
David B. Corson and the social science teachers of 
the city high schools, these teachers spoke and voted 
unanimously against any proposal to “blend” such 
courses as American History and “Economic and 
Social Problems,’ and were as unanimous in defense 
of retaining a distinct 12th year course in these 
problems. It is germane at this point to recall that 
the “official social studies course of New Jersey’’ was 
prepared by a committee of school executives, senior 
and junior high school teachers actually teaching 
these courses, and nationally known authorities on the 
teaching of the social studies. This committee was 
appointed jointly by the Commissioner of Education 
of New Jersey and the President of the New Jersey 
Association of Social Studies’ Teachers; and its re- 
port, prepared during six months of constant and 
conscientious conferences, was presented to and 
unanimously approved and adopted by the New Jer- 
sey Association at its annual meeting in 1923, and as 
previously stated has since been published by the 
State Department of Education in bulletin form. 

May I also recall two other syllabi on the Social 
Studies of recent issue? The Teaching of the Social 
Studies, a Manual for High School Teachers, issued 
by the State Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Md., 1924, should be in the hands of every high 
school teacher of this field. Its treatment of method 
is highly useful. Another splendid plan is that pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. Naturally, we in New Jersey were 
largely influenced by these two excellent programs, 
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Frankly we do not approve of the plan adopted in 
New York State in which the attempt is made to com- 
bine American History and the “Problems Course.”’ 
We recommend American History for the 11th year, 
and European History for the 9th and 10th years or 
“World History” for the 10th. 
is a statutory requirement for the 9th or 10th year at 
present. We believe it should be treated in the 8th 
year. 

Thus far I have considered chiefly the scope of the 
12th year work. It remains to say something of the 
problem that confronts the teacher of that course. 

“How do I do my work?’ I have taught the Prob- 
lems course at various times since its inception at 
which I assisted. I also have taught Economics at 
various times both in college and high school for about 
twenty years. My general method in handling these 
courses which I am now using in 3 Economics and 2 
Problems classes is as follows: Every student is given 
a textbook. I do not slavishly follow the text, 
even the Berry and Howe, Actual Democracy, 
with which the students are supplied, for I use a 
different text in each of the Economics classes. I 
follow the Newark city course of study, upon which 
the state course of study was patterned. The ideal 
method would be to supply each student with a 
printed copy of this course of study, but in default 
of that, I dictate for about 10 minutes at the begin- 
ning of the period the assignment for the next day. 
Fach student is required to have in class a notebook 


The Ancient and Historic 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND 
MARY IN VIRGINIA 


FOUNDED 1693 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


J. A.C. CHANDLER, President 
Co-educational State Institution 


1926 Summer Session 
First term: June 14-July 24; second term: 
July 24-August 28. 
Work leading to A. B., B. S., and M. A. degrees. 


The college and its surroundings should appeal to 
everyone interested in history. 


It is situated in 
Williamsburg, the colonial capital of Virginia, and 
is the Alma Mater of Jefferson, Monroe, Marshall, 
Tyler, Edmund and Peyton Randolph, Scott, Crit- 
tenden, and others of national fame. Associated 
with Williamsburg are memories of the royal govern- 
ors (several of which are buried here), of Washington, 
Patrick Henry, John Randolph, Cornwallis, La- 
Fayette, McClellan, and others. 


Situated on the historic peninsula between the 
York and the James Rivers, seven and fourteen 
miles respectively from the ancient shrines of James- 
town and Yorktown. Richmond and Fortress 
Monroe may be reached within an hour's ride by 
auto, and Washington is but one night’s ride by 
boat. By special arrangement through the History 
Department excursions will be made to Westover, 
Shirley, and Brandon. 


“Community Civics”. 


of the looseleaf persuasion. With the outline I dic- 
tate definite page references in the text. Certain 
topics dictated are to be prepared from one or more 
of the reference works in our library. Such collateral 
reading must be outlined in notebooks. The note- 
book ir, class contains a record of the preparation of 
each student. I then circulate through the class and 
quickly check up the work done by each student in 
preparation for the day’s assignment. My classes 
always number around 35 students in each class, but 
it is possible to check these notebooks in from 10 to 
15 minutes. Then follows a 10 or 15-minute free 
give-and-take discussion of points requiring further 
explanation. The last 5 minutes are given to a sum- 
mary of the lesson by one or more students before the 
entire class. I vary this method by frequent more or 
less informal debates, subjects and speakers selected 
a week in advance. One day weekly the assignment is 
based upon articles in some periodical. Wherever 
possible students are encouraged to bring in addi- 
tional reports, and are given extra credit for work 
of original inspiration. Numerous graphs, charts, 
and maps appear in the notebooks. At least once 
monthly a written test is given, which includes both 
old-style and newer type questions. The month’s 
mark is arrived at by averaging the daily work, multi- 
plying that by two, adding the test mark, and then 
dividing by three. In a similar fashion, the term’s 
mark is arrived at by doubling the monthly averages, 
adding the term’s grade on the notebook and the final 
examination and dividing by four. 

In conclusion, may I offer to the younger teacher a 
few suggestive helps which are the result of many 
years of trial and error? Be very definite in your 
assignment. Never make an assignment which you 
have not gone over yourself previously. Do not ex- 
pect your class to rise to your own mental understand- 
ing of anything whatsoever. At the same time do not 
talk down to the class. These two statements may 
seem contradictory. The successful teacher is the one 
who can reconcile them happily and easily. Always 
expect and get work done on time. Impossible! Not 
at all after you yourself have acquired the habit. 
Trust your class and let them see that you do. En- 
courage initiative and originality. Don’t laugh at 
their mistakes. Avoid sarcasm and invective. Ex- 
pect and attain a passing of, at least, 90 per cent. of 
your class. If you do not, with a 12th year class, the 
fault is your own and you had better hold a post- 
mortem on yourself. You may be dead and do not 
know it. Like your subject and make your class like 
it. Why shouldn't they? For years our classes have 
voluntarily and enthusiastically voted the 12th year 
unit in the social studies the best course in school in 
every particular. Keep up with your subject. Read! 
Read! Study! Take courses! Get in touch with 
teachers’ organizations which are doing constructive 
work, like the Council of Social Studies, Be alive! 
Be human twenty-four hours daily. 


| 
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Various Views of the I'welfth Grade Courses 
in Social Studies 


The Twelfth Year Course in 
Social Science 


ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY, PASADENA 
HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


After four years’ experiment with a combined 
twelfth year course, we are no longer attempting to 
give such a unified or integrated course in social 
science. We had several typed copies in lieu of a 
text, but found the task too difficult. If the course 
in Government, Economics, and Sociology was to be 
unified or integrated through the underlying princi- 
ples, it was too difficult; if built about problems of 
democracy or other subjects, we believed it would lack 
unity. We, therefore, tried to work out a plan on the 
basis of the first. 

At present we give a year of American History in 
Grade XI, but include in this such civics topics as 
political parties, tariff, money, conservation, and some 
others that can be combined with topics in recent 
American History. In this way we are able to cover 
in one semester of the twelfth year a course in social- 
ized Civies, including a study of the real Constitution. 

The second semester we offer Civic Problems or 
Elementary Economics. Always the first semester 
and sometimes the second we have a class in Eco- 
nomics, but for several years have not been able to 
get a class in Civic Problems. 

The first semester course in Civics has been based 
upon the old edition of Ashley, The New Civics, 
and the larger part of Ashley, The Constitution 
Today. With the new edition of The New Civics, 
completely revised and rewritten, a much better course 
in socialized civics can be given than was possible 
with the old book. 

The nature of the one term or semester course in 
Civics can be judged from the nature of the book. 
The study is pre-eminently one of socialized civics, 
starting with the citizen, his needs, interests, and rela- 
tionships, showing how group organization grows out 
of these, and the place the citizen occupies in different 
types of groups. More attention is given than 
formerly to governmental organization and activities, 
including the work of political parties. When the 
Constitution is studied as the basis of government, the 
real Constitution as well as the real government is 
studied in preference to any paper requirement or 
apparent forms. In other words, in government we 
are concerned with the fact rather than the fictions. 

A third of the semester is devoted to practical 
questions and problems of particular interest to the 
individual citizen or to the group. Typical examples 
of such problems are those dealing with protective 
legislation for workers, banking, education, and inter- 
national relations. 


The general nature of the course in Civic Problems 
which was given by the writer in Pasadena High 
School for several years is indicated in Appendix D 
of the original edition of ‘““The New Civics,” and need 
not be described further here, because we have not 
given it in several years. If it were given again, we 
should make liberal use of Munro, Problems of 
Citizenship, covering more ground, that is, a greater 
variety of topics, than would have been possible under 
the old course, intensifying on most of the designated 
subjects with material from other texts and books of 
reference. 

The course in Economics which some students use 
to supplement senior Civics is a highly socialized 
course in Economics, based upon Thompson, Ele- 
mentary Economics. The underlying principles of 
the subject are not neglected, but, wherever possible, 
or so far as possible, the material is introduced in a 
definite, concrete way and developed as concretely as 
a clear discussion of elementary principles permits. 
In such a course a few economic problems can be 
studied, chiefly through the separate oral term reports 
given by each student of each class. 

In any and all of these subjects (Civics, Civic 
Problems, and Economics) we use a text, possibly 
with an outline. So far as possible the preparation 
covers one single broad subject. Within this field 
about one-half of the period is devoted to discussion 
of a single sub-topic. By this means the student 
gains experience in both extensive and intensive 
preparation and in more or less intensive discussion. 
He is checked by recitation or by other means on part, 
but not necessarily all of the rest of the assignment. 

The Civics Course can probably be most concretely 
outlined through reference to the text used. 

This text has been prepared primarily for a one 
semester course in Civics, supplementary to a course 
in American History, preferably of one year. The 
idea of Civics about which it is written is that of 
civic organization, of public groups the members of 
which are actively interested in the affairs of govern- 
ment and take an active share in public affairs. In 
the introductory chapters stress is placed upon the 
citizen in his relation to other citizens and to the 
public. In most of Part I on “The Citizen and 
Society,” the dominent idea, however, is to explain 
the organization of society from the standpoint of the 
citizen in its three-fold aspect, political, economic, 
and social. 

Part II on “American Democratic Government” 
approaches the subject again from the standpoint of 
the citizen in his public interests and activities. 
Democratic government is studied as an affair of the 
group rather than of the individual; but, to make the 
study live and concrete, it is approached as much as 
possible again from the standpoint of the individual’s 
political needs, interests, and activities. The govern- 
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ment itself is treated not as a piece of machinery, but 
as a real part of the civic or group organization of 
the American people, which, as described in Part I, 
is social and economic as well as political. In case of 
a conflict between the apparent organization and the 
real nature of our government, attention is given to 
the actual government. At every turn the citizen's 
place in these public group activities receives atten- 
tion. But the main stress is put upon the public, 
organized as a body, satisfying its own needs and 
working for its own advancement. Nevertheless, the 
citizen’s participation in government and government 
co-operation with the citizen appear at every turn. 

In Part III on “Public Activities and Problems,” 
the angle of study is rather different. In some cases 
the approach is that of the citizen co-operating in 
government, but in most others it is either the activity 
of government which affects the citizen or the problem 
or the work of government in which the citizen has a 
vital part or interest. The attitude throughout is not 
only one of explanation, but of real study. What are 
the public needs, general and individual, to be met in 
the field under consideration? What is the public 
doing now, or has it done in the past, to meet those 
needs? How satisfactory is this public action? 
What problems arise because too much attention is 
given either to individual or to general needs, or be- 
cause the government does too much or too little, or 
because the work done is not done wisely or well? 
For the future what new preparation, attitudes, co- 
operation, and definite action should there be? 

The book is intended to be a unit based upon 
definite principles explained in the foregoing para- 
graphs and in the Preface. As the book was de- 
veloped and used by the author for years in the class- 
room, it seeks to find the underlying principles to be 
developed and to develop those in a sensible and 
practical way. 


Social Science in the Twelfth Year 
HENRY REED BURCH, WEST PHILADELPHIA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

The main purpose of the twelfth year work in 
Social Science may be found in the development on 
the part of the young citizen of a scientific point of 
view toward the solution of present-day problems 
confronting the United States of America. The em- 
phasis, therefore, should be two-fold—a knowledge 
of elementary principles and information of content 
character. Whatever may be planned as the general 
field to be covered during the last year of the senior 
high school, these two objectives should be leading 
factors in determining the character of the course 
given in this year. A study of general theoretical 
principles of government, or of industry, or of social 
relationships, without an attempt at practical appli- 
cation of these principles to concrete problems, will 
avail little; and a study of the content of a particular 
proolem without a knowledge of the principles in- 


volved in its scientific solution will be equally in- 
effective. For the attainment of practical results in 
the solution of the many-sided problems which chang- 
ing America is facing today, it is essential that the 
principles involved on the one hand and the concrete 
facts on the other be inseparably linked. 

More apparent than real in importance is the ques- 
tion of whether the approach to present-day problems 
should be fundamentally political, or basically eco- 
nomic, or essentially sociological. Schools which 
enjoy a system of electives in the senior year may 
prefer to expand their courses so as to afford a cer- 
tain thoroughness of treatment by a more or less 
separate study of the different fields. When the work 
is limited to a single course, as is almost universally 
the rule, it may even be found desirable to specialize 
more particularly in one concrete phase of the Social 
Sciences. For the young teacher, it may be that more 
fruitful results will follow such treatment, But 
eventually it will be found that, whatever the back- 
bone of the single course in Social Science, the rami- 
fications of the study will soon extend into all three 
phases of the problems examined, as well as into their 
psychological and ethical:aspects. At one time the 
writer was convinced that the natural method of ap- 
proach’ was through government; at another time, 
through economics; and at still another time, through 
the sociological background. But after many years 
of study and experimentation he is now convinced 
that all three fields are inseparably interwoven and 
that a combined knowledge is necessary to a proper 
comprehension of the complex questions of American 
life. No matter what the conscious approach of the 
teacher may be, this three-fold character of the 
problem will gradually become apparent. Political, 
economic and social forces will be found to be parallel 
currents of development constantly impinging one 
upon another. 

It is also true that flexibility and adaptability 
should be leading characteristics of the twelfth year 
work in Social Science. This does not mean that 
organization is not important. As a matter of fact, 
a compact mass of organized material is more vital 
here than perhaps anywhere else in the Social 
Studies curriculum. But here the principle of con- 
tinuity is not so essential as it is in the case of instruc- 
tion in the strictly historical courses. Circumstance 
may, therefore, determine the nature and order of the 
problems to be studied. At one time an economic 
issue may be vital; at another time a political problem 
may be dominant; and at still another, a social ques- 
tion may be foremost in the public mind. The im- 
portance and vitality of a problem at a given time 
will, therefore, constitute a basis for determining to 
what extent this topic shall be stressed. This fact, 
too, will influence the number of problems which may 
be effectively discussed throughout the year. 


Thoroughness of treatment is more desirable than a 
superficial knowledge of a number of problems. 
Neither should the material at hand be confined to a 
study of the text-book. The work should be vitalized 
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by research investigation on the part of the pupil, as 
well as by constant reference to the daily newspaper, 
to recognized periodicals, and to standard works of 
appropriate writers. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the work in 
Social Science in the twelfth year should be devoted 
to an elementary study of the general principles 
underlying American civilization and to a study of 
the application of these principles to the solution of 
some of the urgent problems of our day. A knowl- 
edge of the content of the problem is as important as 
an understanding of the principles which lie back of 
an effective solution. For a really intelligent compre- 
hension of the complex issues of modern life, the 
development of a long-range view and a proper 
perspective on the part of the student may be found 
to be a most effective approach to the solution of 
these questions. Since social phenomena, with their 
accompanying problems and principles, are as old as 
society itself, it may be desirable—if time permits— 
to examine briefly the development of certain funda- 
mental social institutions. This brief study of early 
society and the principles therein illustrated may be 
immediately followed by a fuller examination of the 
great distinctive problems of American civilization. 
In this manner, general principles underlying all 
political, economic, and social development may be 
brought to bear on the vital problems of our own age 
and country. Thus the student of modern social 
Science may become an important factor in shaping 
the readjustments necessary for the attainment of 
social progress. 


A Twelfth Grade Course 
in Sociology for High Schools 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


RELATION To BioLocy, PsycuoLtoay, anp History 


The aim of a high school course in Sociology should 
be to train the student in the scientific study of social 
problems. To this end the course should be closely 
correlated with other scientific knowledge and should 
at the same time illustrate the inductive, scientific 
approach to social problems. In order to secure the 
first object, the bearing of modern psychology and 
modern biology upon social problems should be ex- 
plained; also the bearing of history. The bearing of 
modern biology is obviously through variation, 
heredity, and selection, whether from natural com- 
petition or by artificial means. In other words, the 
bearing of modern biology upon social problems is, in 
a broad sense, to be found in the doctrine of organic 
evolution. Organic evolution cannot be ignored even 
in a high school course in sociology without destroy- 
ing the unity of modern science and without funda- 
mental dishonesty on the part of the teacher. It is, 
of course, to be regretted that evolution has become 
a matter of controversy; but organic evolution must 
be taken into full account in any scientific course in 


sociology, even though it be a high school course. To 
ignore the fundamental laws of life which are em- 
bodied in scientific biology is to leave sociology with- 
out any secure scientific foundation. 

In the same way the bearing of modern psychology 
upon social problems should be carefully explained to 
the student, because social interaction is a matter of 
human behavior and psychology is the science of 
individual human behavior. ‘The student must be 
made briefly to understand the part which instinctive 
tendencies, habits, feelings, and intelligence play, or 
might play, in human behavior, whether of the indi- 
vidual or of the group. Again it is a matter of regret 
that all of these subjects are still more or less in the 
controversial stage. But psychology has advanced 
far enough to show in part, at least, how these ele- 
ments do function in human behavior and how human 
behavior might be increasingly modified in the direc- 
tion of more intelligence. Moreover, the psycho- 
logical factor, modifiable by learning, must be em- 
phasized as the more immediate factor in social rela- 
tions, with the biological factor as the more remote 
factor. From all of this the student will get the 
perception of the complexity of the factors, or forces, 
at work in human social life and of the possibility of 
their intelligent modification and control. 

But the high school student must be introduced at 
the very beginning of a course in sociology to the fact 
that the behavior of civilized man is an historical 
product or a product of human culture; and that, 
therefore, to understand present social conditions we 
need even more to understand the historical ante- 
cedents of these conditions than modern biology and 
psychology. The historical method, it should be em- 
phasized even in a high school course in sociology, 
takes precedence over the method of biological and 
psychological analysis. Indeed, nothing should be 
more emphasized in a high school course in sociology 
than that our institutions, customs, and whole social 
behavior, are products of historical conditions, and 
can be modified once we understand the environmental, 
biological, and psychological factors which have pro- 
duced them. It should be pointed out that history is 
a learning process and that the learning process is 
what has made social progress possible. 


Tue Stupy or Sociat Propiems 

I have enlarged upon these scientific foundations 
for a high school course in sociology, because they are 
often ignored, or side-stepped, making the whole 
course a shallow affair. However, not more than two 
weeks of the whole course should be taken in this 
general scientific approach to the problems of human 
society. The bulk of the course should be taken up 
with the inductive, scientific study of social problems 
—problems connected with typical human groups and 
their behavior, such as the family, the local com- 
munity, the city, the nation, and racial groups. It is 
coming to be agreed by most sociologists, however, 
that the soundest inductive approach to such prob- 
lems is through the study of “primary” or face-to-face 
groups. Inductive sociological study, it is more and 
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more agreed, should begin with such groups rather 
than with such vague generalities as ‘land and popu- 
lation.” The high school student is usually familiar 
with several of these groups. He is especially 
familiar with the family, the neighborhood or local 
community, and the play group. These groups offer 
opportunities for observation and ‘case study.’ They 
illustrate, moreover, the workings of all the biological 
and psychological factors which we have just stressed 
and, to some extent, the historical factors. The study 
of the history of such groups will bring in to the full 
extent the historical element. Upon the basis of the 
student’s knowledge of primary groups, sociological 
theorizing can be checked up by facts. The whole 
course can in this way be given a concrete reality, 
such as it could not have if the student were asked to 
study simply in textbooks social facts remote from 
him in time and place. Even the historian must 
acknowledge that the scientific value of a fact usually 
decreases in proportion to its remoteness from the 
observer; and this is especially true with the social 
science student in high school. 


Tue Famity Group 

Now, this pedagogical perception that a high school 
course should begin with a study of “primary groups” 
and their behavior limits us practically to the study 
of the family, the neighborhood, and the play group. 
Practically, moreover, one of these groups will have 
to be emphasized at the expense of the other two, in 
the teacher’s use of the group to illustrate sociological 
principles. There is much to be said for beginning 
the high school course in sociology with the study of 
the neighborhood group; but I prefer to begin it with 
the family group. The family group seems to me the 
most natural and most suitable group with which to 
begin the study of human relations; because every 
student is already familiar with the essential factors 
which enter into family life. The biological as well 
as the psychological factors in social life are especially 
clearly illustrated in family relations. The historical 
development of the family is, moreover, easy to get 
at. There is, of course, the danger that the pupil will 
become more interested in the family than in human 
relations at large; but this can be guarded against by 
transferring the principles discovered in family life 
to other groups. For it is fundamental to a science of 
sociology to recognize that the essential principles of 
human relations are common to all human groups 
from the family to humanity at large. Moreover, the 
family at its best illustrates the best and most hopeful 
side of our social life. It also illustrates very clearly 
all the pathologies of individual and group behavior, 
so far as the teacher may wish to emphasize the 
pathological or abnormal factors in the social life. 

From the family the transition to the city, the 
state, the nation, and humanity at large is easy. The 
approach through primary group life avoids the ab- 
stract attitude which often causes the student to fail 
to relate what he learns to the real life in which he 
plays a responsible part. When the student has ap- 
proached the scientific study of social relations 
through the family and the local community he learns 


to see the problems of our civilization as practical 
problems with which he has had more or less experi- 
ence and which are related in a vital way to his own 
individual life. When the teacher passes on to the 
larger problems of our democratic society, such as the 
population problem, immigration, the city problem, 
pauperism and crime, the race problem, and methods 
of social reconstruction, he has a background of vital, 
concrete material to which to relate the wider facts 
which he considers. He will not, therefore, theorize 
“in the air,” but will bring his theories to the test of 
concrete experience in concrete human groups, such as 
the family and the community. Wider sociological 
principles will become visible, but all growing out of 
and in harmony with the sociological principles dis- 
covered in the primary groups with which he has had 
experience. This will make a high school course in 
sociology a vital, molding thing in the lives of high 
school students. It will do more than merely train 
them in the scientific attitude toward social problems, 
though that, of course, is fundamental. It will train 
them in the discrimination of social values, in social 
intelligence, and in practical citizenship, which even 
more than the scientific attitude should be the object 
of a high school course in sociology. I might add that 
if my Sociology and Modern Social Problems is 
carefully read with these statements in mind, it will 
become evident what I attempted to accomplish in 
that text, though, of course, I do not claim that I 
succeeded completely in accomplishing it. 


The Twelfth Grade Course in 


Problems of Democracy 
R. O. HUGHES, PEABODY HIGH SCHOOL, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

I firmly believe in a course in General Social 
Science or Problems of Democracy as the climax of 
the high school course in the Social Sciences. I think 
it ought to be a required subject for every pupil. 
Those who are going to college will find it helpful in 
preparation for any further work they may do in that 
field, and every pupil will find it worth while for its 
own sake. History, Economics, Sociology, Geogra- 
phy, all make their contributions to the working in- 
formation of the student. But when he comes to meet 
situations in actual life he finds them all intermingled. 

The course in Problems of Democracy endeavors 
to deal with situations as they actually exist rather 
than merely with the subjects which may help one to 
meet those situations. If it be urged that the high 
school pupil is not sufficiently mature to make proper 
application of his knowledge, it may be replied that 
in the case of the majority of high school pupils they 
will never have any later opportunity for the kind of 
study which the course we are talking about requires. 
As a matter of fact, too, the high school senior will 
think as clearly and intelligently as the general run 
of adults in considering social, economic, or political 
problems. 

One failing with some textbooks that have been 
prepared for such a course is that they have been 
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written from the college professor's or student's view- 
point. ‘That assumes a fund of information and ab- 
stractness of thought which neither the high school 
student nor the general public possesses. Our own 
text has sought to approach its problems on a level 
attainable by the general reader or student and to 
discuss them interestingly as well as intellectually. 
The criticism has been offered that it contains facts 
and ideas which it would be well for the pupil to dis- 
cover himself by investigation and research. ‘The 
average high school student or general reader, how- 
ever, has no convenient access to a wide range of 
literature on any subject. I believe that it is better 
for him to have his material presented to him in some 
form than to expect him to go somewhere else for it, 
only to find it impossible or inconvenient to do so. 

I have no method of teaching the subject, if by such 
a term would be indicated a particular style of treat- 
ment which I would invariably follow. I have not yet 
handled the subject twice alike in successive classes. 
Once or twice I have followed the textbook fairly 
closely as a basis for the work. At other times I have 
organized a program based on the suggestions of the 
class as to the most important problems of the day. 
At still other times I have worked out my own 
analytical outline and used that as a basis for the 
class work. Each method has its own advantages. I 
have no statistics that would indicate comparative 
results from the various methods. 

In my own teaching I have been handicapped by 
the necessity of limiting the study to one semester. It 
is sufficiently important to deserve an entire school 
year. If I had a year for the work, I should require 
much more supplementary reading than I am now 
able to do, and more investigation of the local phases 
of many of the problems taken up. I have worked on 
the theory that it is better for the class to become 
acquainted with the wide range of present-day prob- 
lems than to study a few intensively and wholly ignore 
the existence of the rest. I presume some teachers 
will not agree with me on this point. 

The encouragement of pupil participation in the 
work by every practicable means is exceedingly de- 
sirable. I have always found a high standard of 
interest exhibited by the members of my classes and 
have had no difficulty in securing participation in 
class discussions. I have not been particularly suc- 
cessful, however, with the so-called socialized recita- 
tion. Time is wasted on unimportant matters; vital 
topics are slurred or ignored; the backward or lazy 
pupil finds a chance to escape his share in the work 
of the class. On the whole, I am convinced that the 
best results are achieved when—most of the time at 
least—the instructor conducts the meetings of the 
class himself. I question whether any experience 
that the individual pupil gets in conducting the reci- 
tation is enough to compensate for the less efficient 
consideration of topics by the class as a whole. 

I have found in planning written tests for classes 
in Problems of Democracy a combination method ex- 
ceedingly useful. A copy of a sample test accom- 
panies these remarks. The essay type of question, if 


used exclusively, encourages bluffing and superficial 
acquaintance with the topics studied. It has its place, 
but only its place. 

After an experience of several years with courses 
in Problems of: Democracy, I feel as strongly as I 
ever did that it is one of the most valuable courses that 
can be offered to a senior high school pupil. It 
should, however, appear as the last of his Social 
Science courses and should be preceded by a good 
advanced course in American History. I might say, 
parenthetically, I do not consider the New York His- 
tory C course a violation of this principle. I look 
upon it as really a course in American History sup- 
plemented by a study of the important problems of 
today. For all practical purposes, it is a combined 
course in American History and Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy. If there has been time for additional 
electives in Economics or Sociology, very good. But 
either with or without such supplementary help, the 
course is both practical and exceedingly valuable. 

SAMPLE TEST 

A test that will for almost all pupils require almost the 
full time of a 40 or 45-minute recitation period can be 
organized in five parts: (1) Five four-of-a-kind or limited 
response questions; (11) Ten specific definition or expla- 
nation questions; (111) Ten completion questions; (IV) ‘Ten 
multiple choice questions; (V) Ten true-false questions. 
‘Lhe test is scored so as to give a possible maximum of one 
hundred points. ‘'wenty points are allowed for each part. 
Covertne Torics 1X ro XI “Proptems or AMERICAN 

Democracy,” By R. O. Hugues 
Part 1, State: 

A. Four services of land and natural resources. 

B. Four difficulties in foreign trade. 

C. Four reasons why we work. 

D. Four uses of credit. 

E. Four arguments on the protective tariff, specifying 

each as affirmative or negative. 

Part Il. State the meaning of, explain, or define the follow- 
ing: 

- Gresham’s Law. 

The law of diminishing returns. 

. Distribution. 

. Economic goods. 

. Ship subsidy. 

- Bimetallism, 

. “The element of risk affects the rate of interest.” 

. Franchise. 

. Industrial Revolution. 

. “Money offers a means of saving.” 

Part III. Fill in the blanks: 

A. The preparation of goods to gratify wants is called 


is the sum total of material possessions. 
C. The most recent federal law for regulating railroads 


D. The amount of gold in a gold dollar is 


KE. When supply is abundant and................. is low, 

I’. Railroad mileage has greatly 

Civil War and the number of systems has 

H. The law of least social cost declares that the general 

) _ and Bradstreet do a valuable service to business 

bullion in the Treasury of the United States. 


MOM 


Part 


IV. Write the correct answer of the possible ones 
suggested: - 

A. The three-cornered exchange is used particularly in 
connection with manufacturing, 

trade, local business. 


farming, foreign 
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B. The chief mint of the United States is in New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

C. The Federal Reserve Bank for our district is located 
at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Harrisburg. 

D. Factories are beneficial because they promote child 
labor, build large cities, increase the production of 
goods, separate employers and employees. 

E. Water-power is a form of land, labor, capital, man- 
agement. 

I’. The Federal Reserve System was established by the 


Harrison Act, Glass-Owen Act, Esch-Cummins Act, 
Aldrich Act. 


G. “Pork barrel” legislation very frequently concerns 
banks, the meat-packing industry, improvement of 
rivers, street railways. 


H. N. S, F. is used in connection with preferred stock, 
bank checks, foreign trade, silver certificates. 
|. Price is greatly affected by quantity of available 


goods, form of business management, ship subsidy 
egislation, length of term of franchises. 


J. Profits are the return from production which goes to 

landholders, capitalists, day laborers, business mana- 
rs. 
Part v. Answer “true” or “false”: 

A. Location has a noticeable effect upon rent. 

B. Interest rates are higher in Nevada than New York. 

C. The street railway business has been immensely profit- 
able in the last six years. 

D 

E 


. Railroads and grocers are both producers. 
. The lack of system about our national banks before 
1913 was a contributing cause of several financial 


I’. Issuing watered stock is common in the best business 
corporations. 


. State control of railroads is effective. 


G 
H. All paper money is backed by coin or bullion in the 
Treasury. 


I. Lending credit is a function of banks that needs to be 
restricted. 


J. Federal Reserve Banks often lend money to corpo- 
rations. 


A Course in Social Problems for 
Secondary Schools—Content, 
Methods, Aims 


PROFESSOR E. T. TOWNE, UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Wuat To Omir 


In any course in Social Problems the first important 
consideration is the content of the course. What to 
omit is possibly just as important as what to include. 

First: We must not attempt to include everything. 
There are so many problems of interest, and of im- 
portance, that we are apt to touch upon many topics 
at the expense of a thorough treatment of any. Such 
a course can only result in a mass of more or less hazy 
information, and a jumble of ideas. The general 
effect of merely dipping in here and there over the 
whole field of social phenomena is to give one a very 
superficial view in his outlook upon society. It is the 
old-time weakness of knowing a little of everything 
but nothing well. Instead of this smattering of so 
many topics it is far better to study a few of the more 
important questions, and to go into these much more 
thoroughly. A careful analysis of these questions will 
enable the student the more carefully to analyze new 
problems as he meets them. It will give him a much 


better grasp of the principles involved in our prob- 
lems, and a clearer understanding of possible con- 
structive measures. The more thorough method of 
treatment will also have far greater disciplinary value 
to the student. 

Second: Just as little sociological theory should be 
introduced into such a course as is possible. We 
should deal essentially with the concrete. Students 
of the secondary school age are ordinarily much more 
interested in the concrete. They want the facts and 
it is far more wholesome for them that they should be 
fed on the facts, rather than that they should be en- 
couraged to build up a lot of abstract theory. If they 
get the facts now, later they can build their theories; 
but without the facts, later theories are apt to be of 
little value. Furthermore, in the study of such ques- 
tions as should be included in such a course as this, 
there is no reason whatsoever why the student should 
be compelled to approach these questions through the 
mazes of a lot of sociological theory. Many of our 
beginning sciences have suffered from too much 
theory. It is an enticing, but dangerous field, and 
especially destructive when overdone. Not only in 
the analysis of our problems, but also as a basis for 
constructive social action, we need essentially the 
facts, and our young people should be trained in the 
securing, and using, of facts, as a basis for their 
conclusions. 

Third: Some problems are too big, or too involved, 
to be included in such a course as this. Take, for 
instance, such a subject as the negro problem. In the 
first place, it is not the vital problem to most of us, 
that some of the others are; nor is it one in which we 
can have so direct an influence as in many of the 
others. In the second place, it is too great a subject, 
has altogether too many ramifications to be brought 
within the compass of a single chapter or a single unit 
of study. To attempt to condense such a subject into 
the permissible space would leave it of little value. A 
further difficulty is the great diversity of opinions 
with regard to many phases of the question, and the 
lack of any general consensus of opinion regarding 
constructive measures to meet the problem. 

There are other subjects, such as the problem of 
the country church, or the problem of the city, which 
might better be eliminated from such a course. Such 
problems are too broad and too involved. It is doubt- 
ful if our young people could get anywhere with these 
questions. At least, there are other questions which 
could be far more profitably studied. 

Again, take such a subject as that of socialism. 
This is rather an economic than a social question. 
Furthermore, with the intense prejudices that we find 
on all sides in regard to this question, it is doubtful if 
it could be handled in a way that would be of value to 
the class. To go into this subject with any degree of 
thoroughness would require a great amount of time, 
and of thought. A superficial treatment would be of 


little value, and would tend to engender partisanship 
and rancor. 

Fourth: We should not include in this course ma- 
terial which belongs clearly in the field of government, 
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or in the field of economics. In the developing of this 
work, there has been a strong tendency to gather a 
mass of data often not at all related. We have failed 
clearly to delimit the several fields. As a result of 
this we have a great conglomeration, with little rhyme 
or season. This material may be important, but it 
does not belong in a course in social problems. One 
of the first needs, if we expect to develop a strong 
substantial introductory course in Social Problems, 
one that will not only be informative, but wil! also 
have a strong disciplinary and cultural value, is to 
eliminate much of this extraneous material. We should 
leave the questions regarding government and state to 
the course in Civics or in Government; and the ques- 
tions regarding our economic and industrial life to the 
course in Economics, and not attempt to bring in all 
manner of odds and ends and call this miscellaneous 
assortment a course in Social Problems. 


Wuat To INCLUDE 

After this process of elimination it is a simpler 
matter to determine what to include in such a course. 

First: As we have indicated before, we should con- 
centrate on a few of the major subjects rather than 
attempt to cover the whole range of social phenomena. 
A careful, intensive study of a few questions will be 
of far greater value than to skim over many. Also on 
the completion of such a course as this a student 
should have certain well-defined principles firmly 
established in his mind. This can be accomplished 
only through the more intensive work. 

Second: Such subjects should be selected as have 
a direct, vital interest to the community, and to the 
student himself. Inasmuch as we have a wide range 
from which to select, and as some subjects have a 
much greater value than others, great care should be 
exercised in selecting those topics which lend them- 
selves to the most effective treatment, and which will 
be of the greatest value to the student. There are a 
number of subjects which are most admirably suited 
for this work. Among the subjects of greatest value 
for such a course are Child Labor, Women in Industry, 
Unemployment, Crime and Punishment, the Liquor 
Traffic, Immigration, Our Defective Classes, Conser- 
vation. These are vital problems to everyone of us. We 
are right in the midst of each one today. There is an 
abundance of substantial, worth-while material to be 
found on each of these topics. Each one admits of 
careful analysis. Each has its historical background, 
from which we may trace certain definite movements. 
Each illustrates clearly the possibilities of remedial 
social action, in that we have definite facts regarding 
what has already been accomplished. An analysis of 
each shows a need of constructive social effort, and 
gives a very clear indication of specific things that 
need to be done in order to reach desired ends. 


Wuat Mernop to Use 
Next in importance to content in a course in Social 
Problems is method. Our main reliance in such a 
course as this must be the inductive, statistical, his- 
torical method. We must begin with the facts in each 
subject, gather all of the data possible, arrange and 


classify these, then give special attention to the inter- 
pretation of these facts. Each topic should be care- 
fully outlined in order that the student may better 
grasp the subject as a whole. This is also essential 
to the analysis of the problem. 

Careful attention should be given to the historical 
background for each subject. A thorough understand- 
ing of each problem can be gained only through an 
analysis of the conditions which gave rise to it, and 
of the different stages in the development of the prob- 
lem. Furthermore, it is only by the tracing of its 
development that we can come to a clear understand- 
ing of its present status, and of the necessary steps 
to accomplish further desired ends. The causal rela- 
tionships between the different parts must be care- 
fully brought out, as must also the inter-relationships, 
and the close causal relations between the various 
problems. 

Illustrative material should be used freely, espe- 
cially such as would tie up the question under discus- 
sion with the immediate locality, and with the present 
time. In order to give the student a wider grasp of 
the subject, supplementary material should be used 
throughout the course, but care should be taken that 
it be used as supplementary. Some of the present- 
day periodicals furnish excellent material for such a 
course, but in the wealth of material available, there 
is great danger that we lose sight of the essential 
feature of the course. The student is apt to become 
lost if too great reliance is placed- upon the periodic 
literature. He gets a smattering of many things, 
rather than the solid, substantial, foundational work. 
Afflicted as we are with such a profusion of journals, 
we are in danger of losing the art of thinking. The 
student will get far greater disciplinary value, if he 
is held strictly accountable for careful, thorough 
preparation in his work, rather than substituting for 
this a great amount of desultory reading. 


or THE CouRsE 

What should be gained from a good, thorough 
introductory course in Social Problems? 

First: It should have a disciplinary value. If the 
student is held strictly accountable for definite assign- 
ments ; if he traces through the relation between cause 
and effect in the social phenomena; and if he searches 
out, classifies and analyzes obtainable facts, there is 
no reason why this course should not have just as 
great disciplinary value as any other course in the 
curriculum. On the other hand, if the work is care- 
lessly directed and slovenly done, it will have little 
value. 

Second: It should have a cultural value. In show- 
ing the weaknesses and injustice in our social order, 
the amount of poverty, the sorrow and suffering of 
our dependent classes, the serious consequences of 
child labor, it should develop our sympathy for the 
less fortunate, give us a kindlier feeling toward our 
fellowmen, and prompt us to make every effort to 
right these wrongs, and alleviate these sufferings. It 
should give us a broader outlook upon life, and 
develop a more altruistic spirit toward others. I 
cannot conceive how one can study these questions 
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earnestly and conscientiously without being influenced 
in these ways, and are not these the very essence of 
culture? 

Third: It should familiarize the student with the 
sources of information on the various subjects. There 
is a vast amount of material available on these sub- 
jects if the student only knows where to find it. 
There are the several yearbooks and many reference 
works, the reports of the various departiments of the 
government, both state and national, and of the many 
commissions, Then there are the many associations 
and organizations which furnish information in their 
respective lines of interest. All of these furnish a 
wealth of available material; but, unfortunately, very 
few know where to find it, or how to use it. An im- 
portant phase of this work should be to train the 
student in the preparation of special topics. In 
almost any line of activity as a teacher, in club work, 
in politics, as a business man, one frequently has 
occasion to look up some live question. One should 
know where to look for available material, and how 
to use it in the analysis of a topic. 

Fourth: It should give the student a_ better 
understanding of the present. These are all live. 
vital questions today, and questions directly affecting 
the lives of every one of us. To understand them, one 
must study them carefully and intensively. 

Fifth: It should give a clearer comprehension of 
the movements of the social forces. It is only by 
studying such questions historically, tracing through 
the different stages in their development, that we can 
see the workings of the great forces in our social life. 
If we are to control and direct these forces, we must 
first understand them. 


Sixth: It should give us a constructive viewpoint 
in our attitude toward society. A careful study of 
any one of these main subjects shows us what great 
gains have been made toward meeting each successive 
problem. Through this study of what has been done 
in the past, and is being done today, we arrive at a 
clearer conclusion of what may be accomplished in the 
future. Also, such a study of the past gives us en- 
couragement as to the future. As we look over our 
social and economic life today, we can find any num- 
ber of grounds for pessimism; but I know of no better 
antidote for this pessimism than a survey of what has 
already been accomplished in these different lines of 
social endeavor. Such a course shows most strikingly 
the failure of the old “laissez faire’ idea, and the 
necessity for social action. 

And finally, such a course should make for better 
citizenship. We have just mentioned the disciplinary 
value of such a course, its cultural value, the training 
that it gives one in finding and using available infor- 
mation on social questions, the clearer understanding 
that it gives of present-day social conditions, the 
better comprehension of social forces, thereby enabling 
us more intelligently and effectively to direct those 
forces, and the constructive viewpoint as we meet the 
problems of today. Fach and every one of these is 
an essential contribution to better citizenship. If we 
would have good citizens, we must train for citizen- 


ship. The place for this training is in our secondary 
schools, and for this training we must look to the 
social sciences. Our young people very shortly will 
be called upon to decide all manner of momentous 
questions. They must be able to see both sides, and 
form intelligent opinions, and to make those opinions 
effective through wise, sane, constructive social action. 
It is only in this way that we can hope to overcome 
the vast amount of loose thinking of today, and fortify 
ourselves against the many ill-advised fanciful 
schemes and isms which are so destructive to real 
progress. I know of no better preparation for meet- 
ing these duties, and these responsibilities, than a 
good thorough background of history, covering all 
phases, but with the emphasis rather upon modern 
history and upon its economic and social interpreta- 
tion; and, builded upon this solid foundation, a well- 
outlined, comprehensive, substantial course in Social 
Problems. 


Comments on the Teaching of the 


Social Sciences in the High School 
BY CHARLES M. THOMPSON, DEAN, COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

The content of any high school course ought to 
depend on the purpose underlying it. If, for ex- 
ample, it is designed to teach pupils the elements of 
economic theory, then economics as such and not 
something else ought to be taught. The cause, there- 
fore, for the present tendency on the part of teachers 
of the social sciences to shift from one textbook to 
another of an entirely different kind, is not to be 
found in the texts themselves so much as in the un- 
certainty in the teacher’s mind concerning the pur- 
pose for which the course under consideration has 
been or ought to be designed. 

Apparently the tide toward specialization both in 
teaching and in the determination of course content, 
which had its most noticeable beginning something 
like thirty-five or forty years ago as a result of our 
contacts with the educational methods of Germany, is 
now promising to flow in the opposite direction. 
Certainly the colleges and universities of this country 
are giving thoughtful consideration to courses in a 
variety of fields so organized and taught as to present 
a subject not as an introduction to later specialized 
work, but as a broad survey in which stress is laid on 
its relation to closely allied subjects. These courses 
go under a variety of names, but they have a common 
purpose—relating students to broad fields of knowl- 
edge in an interesting and scientific way. 

The high schools can and ought to lead in this move- 
ment, for never has there been the same justification 
in specialization in secondary work as in college or 
university work; and they can, in my opinion, lead in 
it without disturbing materially the present scheme 
for teaching such individual subjects as_ history, 
civies, and economics. This they can do by introduc- 
ing a survey course in the social sciences, its place to 
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be determined by the particular circumstances of each 
school. In some it might very well come early and 
serve as an introduction to what is to follow. To 
draw a rude analogy, it would be the foundation on 
which each pupil would later erect his own social 
science edifice. In other schools it might with better 
advantage be placed in the last year, serving thereby 
not as a foundation, but rather as a roof for covering 
and binding together the walls and partitions of an 
edifice already built. 

Such course, in my opinion, should stress basic 
knowledge common to the social sciences. Thus, for 
example, negro slavery could be taught as an histori- 
cal fact, a sociological fact. an economic fact, a 


governmental fact, and an ethical fact; likewise 
immigration, the development of natural resources, the 
westward movement, governmental regulation of 
industries, the tariff, and a multitude of similar sub- 
jects now treated under a variety of heads and in a 
variety of ways could be surveyed from common points 
of view. 

The ideal situation, then, as I conceive it, would be 
a survey course, call it what you will, used either as 
an introduction to the study of the social sciences in 
the high school or as a unifying process for bringing 
together and correlating what the student has already 


learned of them in separate and apparently unrelated 
courses. 


Leading Grade XII Texts 


The difficulties of the administrator when he seeks 
to select a text for his Grade XII pupils may be illus- 
trated by the following list. While a serious effort 
has been made to avoid omissions, it is not likely that 
every one has been included. Information about other 
texts definitely intended for Grade XII will be appre- 
ciated. One of the difficulties in the whole social 
studies ‘situation is the fact that authors and publishers 
seem to avoid definitely assigning texts to school 
grades, Their reasons seem to be clear, but the con- 
ditions that lie behind these reasons ought to be 
corrected. The placement of particular types of in- 
struction in the school curriculum ought to be 
stabilized. 


Adams, Henry C. Description of Industry. 
1918, 

Ashley, R. L. The New Civics, Macmillan. 1925. 

Ashley, R. L. The Practice of Citizenship. Macmillan. 
1923. 

Ashley, R. L. The Constitution Today. Macmillan. 1924. 

Baker-Crothers, H., and Hudnut, R. A. Problems of Citi- 
zenship. Henry Holt. 

Beach, W. G. Introduction to Sociology. 


Henry Holt. 


Houghton Mifflin. 


1925. 
Beard, C, A., and Beard, Mary R. American Citizenship. 
Maemillan, 1915. 


Bennion, Milton, Citizenship. World Bock Co. 

Berry, Margaret K., and Howe, S. B. 
Prentice-Hall. 1923. 

Burch, Henry R. American Economic Life. 
1 


1918. 
Actual Democracy. 


Macmillan. 


921. 
Burch, Henry R., and Patterson, S. H. American Social 
Problems. Macmillan. 1919. 


Burch, Henry R., and Patterson, S. H. 
American Democracy. Macmillan. 1922. 

Burke, E. J. Political Fceonomy. American Book Co. 
1922. 

Carver, T. N. Elementary Economics. Ginn and Co, 1920. 

Dow, G. S. Social Problems of Today. Crowell Co. 1925. 

Ely, Richard 'T., and Wicker, G. R. Elementary Principles 
of Economics. Macmillan, 1924, 

Ellwood, Charles A. Sociology and Modern Social Prob- 


Problems of 


lems. American Book Co. 1924. 

Fairchild, Fred Rogers. Essentials of Economies. Ameri- 
can Book Co, 1923, 

Fairchild, Henry Pratt. Elements of Social Science. Mac- 
millan. 1925, 

Finney, Ross 1. Elementary Sociology. Benj. H. San- 


born. 1925. 


Forman, S. E. The American Democracy. Century Co. 
1920, 

Forman, S. E. Advanced Civics. Century Co, 

Garner, James W. Government in the U. S. 
Book Co. 1913. 

Gettell, Raymond G. ‘The Constitution of the United 
States. Ginn and Co. 1924. 

Greenan, John T., and Meredith, Albert B. 
Problems of American Democracy. 
1924, 

Guitteau, William B. Government and Politics in the 
U. S. Houghton Mifflin. 1922, 

Hall, Mosiah. A Practical Sociology. Scribner's. 


1915, 
American 


Everyday 
Houghton Mifflin. 


1918. 

Hammond, John Hays, and Jenks, Jeremiah. Great 
American Issues. Scribner’s. 1921. 

Hart, Joseph K. Social Life and Institutions. World 


Book Co. 1925. 
Hughes, R. O. Problems of American Democracy. Allyn 


and Bacon. 1922. 

Johnson, Alvin S. Introduction to Economies. D. C. 
Heath. 1909, 

Laing, Graham A. An Introduction to Economics. Gregg 
Publishing Co. 1919. 

Magruder, Frank A. American Government. Allyn and 
Bacon. 1926, 

Marshall, L. C., and Lyon, L. S. Our Economie Organiza- 
tion. Macmillan. 1921. 

Morehouse, Frances, and Graham, Sybil F. American 
Problems. Ginn and Co. 1923. 

Moriarty, W. D. Economics for Citizenship. Longmans, 
Green. 1925. 

Munro, W. B., and Ozanne, C. E. Social Civies. Macmil- 
lan. 1922. 

Munro, W. B. Current Problems in Citizenship. Macmil- 
lan. 1924. 

Parsons, P. A. An Introduction to Modern Social Prob- 
lems. Alfred A. Knopf. 1924, 


Reed, Thomas H. Form and Functions of American Gov- 
ernment. World Book Co, 1924. 


Riley, Eugene B. Economics for Secondary Schools. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1924, 


Ross, Edward A. Civic Sociology. World Book Co. 


1925. 
Rowe, Henry K. Society, Its Origin and Development. 
Scribner’s, 1916. 
Thompson, C. M. Elementary Economies. Benj. H. San- 
born. 1924. 


Towne, E. T. Social Problems. 
Tufts, J. H. 
1925, 
Williamson, T. R. 

D. C. Heath. 
Williamson, T. R. 

Heath, 1923. 
Woodburn, J. A., and Moran, T. F. 

Republic. Longmans, Green. 


Maemillan. 


1924. 
The Real Business of Living. 


Henry Holt. 


Problems 
1922, 
Introduction to 


in American Democracy. 
Economics, 


The Citizen and the 
1918, 
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Notes on Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, Pu.D. 


In writing “Of Abraham’s Home Town,” Mr. George 
Byron Gordon says (February Atlantic): “Within the 
walls of Ur, where the principal excavations are being 
conducted, a scene of great activity may be witnessed to- 
day....bricks come to light, brick pavements are cleared 
and swept clean...objects of art, fragments of statues, 
ornaments of gold and precious stones, stamped bricks 
bearing the names of royal builders, clay tablets covered 
with writing, the records of transacted business or of his- 
toric event; door sockets of hard stone, with inscriptions 
dedicating the building to the god or to the divine king; 
pottery vessels and utensils of stone; precious fragments 
of literary compositions—all these are in the day’s work. 
They are gathered into the laboratory in the house of the 
expedition, cleaned, recorded, translated, and carefully 
packed for transport to their destinations.” 


L. J. S. Wood, in writing of “The Roman Catholic 
Church” in the Dublin Review for December, says: “As 
an institution it is vast and....is slow—-which has sometimes 
heen seen to be an advantage, if it is momentarily annoy- 
ing....As an institution it has been absorbing and would 
go on absorbing In even greater measure the idea of inter- 
nationalization....but....the whole fabric....will and alwavs 
must be Roman....Is not its administration too prevalentlyv 
Ttalian?.... Would it not be a good thing for the Church 
that its administration should be international....? 


“Germany, having been disarmed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and now having only 100,000 soldiers....is coming 
to Geneva to advocate that all armies be reduced to her 
level....It means that Poland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and 
ahove all France would have to abandon their present 
military establichments and that Germany would at once 
gain an overwhelming superiority in numbers over each, 
France included. The process of disarming France, for 
instance, would in effect and by comparison result in the 
re-establishment of German military superiority over 
France. Tt would mean that France, unlike Germany, hav- 
ing large colonies and at the moment strugeling with diffi- 
cult native insurrections in Morocco and Svria, would be 
asked to dishand her colonial armies or reduce them to a 
level which would involve the evacuation of Morocco and 
Syria alike,” such is the opinion of Frank H. Simonds 
in his “America Goes to Geneva” (American Review of 
Reviews for February). 


“What Palestine needs is capital, and the Jews are the 
only people supplying it. They are sinking about %7,500,- 
000 a year in the country....Jewish settlers are continually 
arriving, and discretion is being exercised in their selection. 
«Much has been said about Britain’s expenses in Palestine. 
So far as the actual administration of the country is con- 
cerned, that is born out of the ordinary revenue....The 
only expense that falls upon the British taxpayers is the 
maintenance of the garrison....Britain must remember the 
strategic position she enjoys as a result of her occupation 
of the land. It gives her control of the Suez Canal, a vital 
artery connecting the motherland with India and Australia 
and India. If she retired on the question of expense, 
Palestine would probably be occupied by a rival power,” 
says Harold J. Shepstone in his “Boom Days in the Holy 
Land” (World’s Work for February). 


“By the new political adjustment of 1910, Czecho- 
Slovakia is threatened with becoming a state which is 
solely industrial, and Hungary, despite its agricultural 
wealth, is accommodating itself with difficulty to present 
conditions, while Austria seems to grow daily stronger in 
the conviction that as she is now she cannot hope to work 
out her destiny....Austria has been advised to conclude gen- 
eral commercial treaties...with such of her neighbors as 
are consumer rather than producing states, such as Hun- 


ry, Jugo-Slavia, and Rumania, instead of Italy or 
zecho-Slovakia.” This is the thesis of M. L. Dumont- 
Wilden’s analysis of the future of Austria in the Revue 
Bleue for November. 


“The impoverishment of a certain element of the bour- 
geoisie, the lessening of its power, of social influence, 
threatens, if the movement accelerates the French intel- 
lectuals...who are the most profoundly affected....Among 
these elements of the French bourgeoisie, impoverished by 
the war, obliged to reduce, without ceasing, their manner 
of living, to lead an existence almost miserable, there are 
a great many who have become soured and discontented... 
this discontent is shown in the large number of votes given 
to the advanced parties, radical socialist, socialist, and 
communist....[f this movement of part of the bourgeoisie 
toward the more advanced parties continues to increase, it 
may have very disturbing results....The day when certain 
intellectual elements of the bourgeoisie, driven to despair, 
throw themselves into communism, they will bring to it a 
framework, an intelligent staff, which it now lacks. Com- 
munism will find itself considerably reinforced,” is one of 
the phases of “The Social Upset in France After the 
War,” discussed in the December Scribner’s by Raymond 
Recouly. 


In discussing the war Bulgaria has waged for the last 
two years against the Third International, Bela Keleman 
calls attention to the fact that this land “is one of small 
freeholders, where almost every peasant owns his farm 
and is a vigilant defender of his property....hhas few manu- 
factures....and is inhabited almost exclusively by people of 
the same nationality,” all of which aid her in repelling 
Bolshevism, but he also points out that “her geographical 
position makes her an excellent basis of operations against 
Greece, as well as Jugoslavia and Roumania....She has been 
more completely disarmed than any other country in East- 
ern Europe and her government is isolated diplomatically 
and surrounded by suspicious and hostile neighbors....An- 
other condition that has favored Bolshevist propaganda is 
the presence of half a million refugees on Balkan soil.... 
Among such destitute and desperate men Bolshevist agi- 
tators found ready converts,” The Living Age for Novem- 
ber 2Ist, reprinted in an abridged translation from the 
Rassegna Italiana of August. 


“There may be various contributing causes, but the 
basic fact is that there is in the English people a political 
consciousness conspicuously lacking in the United States. 
The average Englishman considers politics more seriously. 
There is inherent in him a deeper respect for law and a 
stronger desire to have some part in the selection of his 
government, some say, as to who shall run things and 
how. And not only the Englishman has this to a greater 
degree than we, but the Belgian, the Frenchman, the Ger- 
man, the Canadian. We, too, had a real political conscious- 
ness once. Up to about 1890 the average American’s con- 
ception of political duty and his interest in his government, 
city and state and nation, left relatively little room for 
criticism. Exactly what has happened to cause us to 
slide down the scale to the very bottom, while the nations 
with whom we formerly stood on a par maintain their 
standard in the face of the same sort of modern develop- 
ment, is hard to say,” is F. R. Kent’s somewhat pessimistic 
conclusion to his article, “The Political Decline of 
America,” in the December Harper's. 


In his “American Commentaries on the War,’ T. H. 
Thomas reviews the reminiscences recently published by 
General R. L. Bullard, General Harbord, and General 
Ligget, adding much of interest in his commentaries and 
interpolations.—World’s Work for December. 


The English Review for November contains a carefu! 
examination of M. Caillaux’s Budget, which is of interest, 
even though the ministry has fallen. The same magazine 
has a series of articles on the moral, financial and military 
aspects of the Iraq-Mosul Question. 
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“The problems of London traffic at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, which grew more difficult of solu- 
tion as the century advanced, are in many ways parallel 
to the difficulties which we are facing today....The problem 
of traffic and the task of feeding London were too big for 
anything but a national solution, and the roads needed a 
comprehensive policy rather than intermittent local effect. 
Such a scheme did not come until Hanoverian times, and 
the condition of the roads round London in 1706 is summed 
up in a contemporary phrase: ‘Everyone knows that for 
a mile or so round the city the roads and the ditches are 
commonly full of nastiness and dirt.” For this interesting 
article by Major Norman G. Brett-James on “London 
Traffic in the Seventeenth Century,” see the November 
Nineteenth Century. 


A more intelligent understanding of the Moroccan situa- 
tion comes from reading W. L. Middleton’s sketch of 
Marshal Lyautey in the November Fortnightly Review. 
“When General Lyautey,” the author tells us, “at the age 
of fifty-seven, became the first Resident-General of the 
Protectorate....he had to deal with an astonishing variety 
of contrasting races and conditions....Similar problems have 
been faced in history with equal courage, but rarely with 
equal imagination. The conqueror was endowed with ap- 
parently conflicting qualities which....fitted him to be at 
once soldier and administrator....His passing is the end of 
an epoch for Morocco. The country will never again have 
a French governor of his school....There was something in 
the care with which he preserved the ancient beauties of 
architecture, in the grace with which he brought the French 
spirit into relation with the Mussulman, which made the 
Protectorate like a work of art lovingly designed.” 


The chief counts in the indictment of British rule are: 
“A self-governing India will not favor the Mother country 
as Canada or New Zealand does. Mining concession will 
no longer be given exclusively to British companies. Non- 
British capital will be made welcome, while a National 
Government will not sacrifice everything to the regularity 
of returns to foreign capital. Continental and Yankee 
capital will shoulder its way into the banking and carry- 
ing trade of India. ‘Two-thirds of the government posts 
held by the British will be turned over to Indians, while 
the remainder, following the historic example of Japan, 
will go to experts of various nationalities. Since at least 
a quarter of a billion dollars of annual income is at stake 
..the governing class in Great Britain will cling to their 
control over India and relinquish it only to avoid catastro- 
phe.” ‘Then in contradistinction to these disadvantages 
exist the good points in the Anglican Rule: such substan- 
tial blessings “as security, justice, honest and capable ad- 
ministration, impartiality between races, castes, and classes, 
economic advance, and the introduction of the science and 
culture of the West.” (Edward Alsworth Ross, “The 
United States of India,” in the December Century.) 


“The meaning attached to the word chivalrous is false 
if it makes any pretension to designate a code of honor, 
of courtesy, and of gentle manners in a time of violence 
and of the complete subjugation of women. The brother- 
hood of the ‘knights errant, righters of wrongs, protectors 
of the widow and the poor’ was neither more nor less 
than an ideal association of missionaries and of the initiate 
fighting against the Roman clergy, whose morals were a 
scandal and whom these satirically vindictive books depict 
as a voracious and cruel minotaur, exacting its tribute of 
youth for its monastic dens, and allying itself with feudal- 
ism, as Renart did with Isengrin, to fleece the poor and 
lowly,” says Camille Mauclair in an article on “Prot- 
estantism and the Romances of Chivalry” in the Fortnightly 
Review for December. 

Four points noted by the President and the Director of 
the Federation of British Industries in a recent visit to 
America are: (1) The amazing prosperity of the United 
States which shows every sign of continuing. (2) The 
greatly increased efficiency of production and the increas- 
ing competition which we expect from the United States 
in the world markets. (3) The general belief that prices 
in the United States are not likely to rise in the near 


future. (4) The regrettable misapprehension in the minds 
of the American public of what the real state of affairs 
is in Great Britain” (Current History for January). 


In discussing “The New Group, The Unchanging Sen- 
ate” (February Century), Edward G, Lowry says: “The 
Senate is safeguarded against the impacts of public opinion 
and public sentiment. it does not represent the people, it 
represents the States.... The Senate is the only parliamentary 
body kept under our Government where the individual 
member retains any power or potency.” 


The four main subsidiary problems of the Indian Fron- 
tier as explained in the December Round Vable are: ‘(1) 
The internal problem of India and Afghanistan; (2) the 
military problem of frontier defense; (3) the problem of 
the control of the tribes of Independent ‘Territory by our 
suzerain power, and their relations with Afghanistan and 
with similar, and, in many cases, kindred tribes living in- 
side our administrative border; (4) the problem of the 
frontier provinces.” 


Major Frank Fox discusses “Finland’s Foreign Policy” 
in the Nineteenth Century for January. “Finland,” he 
says, “is not willing to commit her national destinies to 
any combination of Baltic States. Indeed, she resents very 
strongly being classed as a Baltic State.....vhere is evidence 
of a great deal of influence having been directed lately 
towards bringing Finland into the orbit of what was 
French foreign policy before Locarno....Finland has no 
intention of becoming in any sense an appanage of Ger- 
many...When German power was broken the Finns took 
scrupulous care to eliminate German influences. To keep 
good friends with Great Britain and the United States 
seems to be the guiding principle of her policy...The aver- 
age Finn is keenly interested in foreign politics. He has 
a keenly developed national consciousness, but is intensely 
cautious. ‘There is good reason for confidence that this 
‘Switzerland of the North’ will play her part in the Baltic 
with both courage and prudence.” 


For Twelfth Grade 
Problems of Democracy 


RAYMOND G. AMMARILL has prepared a 
study outline and references for Probiems 
of American Democracy. It is based on 


the New Jersey course with extended sec- 
tions and the addition of references for 
supplementory reading. 
inches. Price 50 cents. 


Size 8% x 11 


FRED J. GUETTER is the author of a 
most useful collection of Statistical Tables 
relating to the economic growth of the 
United States. Immigration, Commerce, 
Transportation, Agriculture, Manufactur- 
ing, Public Finance, and Prices are a few 
of the subjects treated, and arranged for 
easy preparation of graphs and charts. 
Size 8% x 11 inches. Price, $1.00. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
1623 RANSTEAD ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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News of Meetings and Associations 


AN ACADEMY OF MEDIEVAL STUDIES 

The Medieval Academy of America has recently been 
incorporated with the purpose of conducting and promot- 
ing research, publication, and instruction in all depart- 
ments of the letters, arts, science, and life of the Middle 
Ages. The president is Professor E, K. Rand, of Harvard; 
the vice-presidents are Professors Manly (Chicago), Has- 
kins (Harvard), Willard (Colorado); the treasurer is Mr. 
John Nicholas Brown; the clerk, Dr. Ralph Adams Cram. 
The council consists of Mr. G. A. Plimpton, of New York, 
and Professors P. S. Allen (Chicago), C. H. Beeson (Chi- 
cago), G. R. Coffman (Boston), G. H. Gerould (Prince- 
ton), L. J. Paetow (California), A. K. Porter (Harvard), 
W. W. Rockwell (Union Theological Seminary), J. H. 
Ryan (Catholic University), J. S. P. Tatlock (Harvard), 
J. W. Thompson (Chicago), Karl Young (Yale). The 
officers include business men and artists, as well as stu- 
dents of ancient and modern languages and literatures, 
medieval religion, philosophy, history, art, and education; 
and an equally broad membership is intended. A consider- 
able number of Fellows, and of Corresponding Fellows in 
foreign countries, will be elected later. 

The Academy maintains a quarterly journal, Speculum, 
of which the managing editor is Dr. F. P. Magoun, Jr., 
Harvard University, and in which it means to publish not 
only the results of research, but also articles of broader 
character. The Academy proposes many other functions. 
One of the chief is that of serving as a clearing house for 
information and a help to co-operation among those con- 
cerned in all the various sides of medieval study. Hitherto 
many a student of medieval literature, for example, has 
been more aware of researches in nineteenth-century litera- 
ture than of those on medieval history or philosophy. No 
studies have been pursued in a more hole-and-corner 
fashion. In this movement toward co-operation many hun- 
dreds of persons all over the world have already signified 
their interest. Enthusiastic response has been found in 
Britain and Germany; in France, especially through the 
Association Guillaume Budé; and in Belgium through Pro- 
fessor Maurice de Wulf, of Louvain, who during his stay 
at Harvard aided the inception of the Academy. Persons 
in any part of the world who are pursuing original research 
on any aspect of the Middle Ages are invited to send their 
names and information as to their subjects of study to the 
Clerk of the Academy, who acts as its secretary. The 
Academy will maintain relations with religious organiza- 
tions, such as the Benedictine order, concerned with medie- 
val studies, Large co-operative enterprises are particu- 
larly needed in the medieval field, and already members 
of the Academy are taking a hand in several such projects. 
Later it hopes to grant much-needed financial aid to in- 
vestigations on the Middle Ages and to publish their 
results, but it has no funds for such purposes at present. 
Its usefulness will obviously be increased when it is able 
to establish a suitable local habitation, with a library, 
accessible records and archives, and meeting quarters. 

The Middle Ages on their literary and artistic, their his- 
torical, religious, and intellectual sides appeal to many 
persons of cultivation, as well as to special students. The 
Academy has been greatly encouraged already by the large 
generosity of individuals, but it desires equally the support 
of a large number of smaller contributors. There are 
various forms of merabership in the Academy. Any person 
anywhere in the world interested in becoming a member 
may obtain further information from the office of the 
Academy, room 312, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 

On Saturday, April 17th, a Conference on the Teaching 
of History will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. The morning session, meeting at 9.30, will 
be devoted to a discussion of “The Psychology of Sec- 
tionalism,” with addresses by Prof. J. M. Gambrill, of 
Columbia University, and G. Elton Mayo, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and a study of “Historical Textbooks and 
International Differences,” by Professor Donald R. Taft, 
of Wells College. 

The luncheon meeting at 12.30 will be addressed by 
Hendrick Van Loon. 

In the afternoon, at 2.30, the conference will consider 
“World Relations and the ‘Teaching of History,” the 
speaker being Professor Lawrence B. Packard, of Am- 
herst College. “The Laws of History” is the title of a 
paper to be presented by Professor Edward P. Cheyney. 
A demonstration lesson in high school history, under the 
Dalton Plan, will be taught by Miss Ruth Wanger, of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, with students 
from her school. 

The conference will be held under the auspices of dele- 
gates to the “Peace Council” and of the following com- 
mittee: Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson, chairman; Dr. Charles E. 
Beury, Professor Edward P. Cheyney, Professor 
Charles G. Fenwick, Mr. Francis M. Froelicher, Professor 
William I. Hull, Professor R. W. Kelsey, Dr. S. Solis- 
Cohen, Mr. James J. Sullivan, Principal Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Miss Sophia H. Dulles, Mr. E. Lewis Burnham, Mrs. 
Edward N. Wright, Miss Ada Liveright, and Miss Alice 
Shoemaker. 

The admission charge to the conference sessions and 
luncheon is, for teachers, $1.50, and for all others, $2.00. 


E. Lewis Burnham, 20 South Twelfth Street, Treasurer for 
the Conference, 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


The annual spring meeting of the Association of His- 
tory Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland will 
this year take place at New Brunswick, N. J., on Friday 
and Saturday, May 7th and 8th. The Association has been 
invited to meet in joint session with the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Social Studies. There will be a 
subscription dinner on Friday evening at which Professor 
William E. Lingelbach, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will deliver an address on “Impressions of Europe in 1925.” 
On Saturday morning, after a business meeting, the Mid- 
dle States Association will present a program that promises 
extraordinary interest, and the New Jersey od to are 


* most cordially invited to attend. The general topic for 


discussion will be “Truth versus Nationalistic Propa- 
ganda.” Professor Donald R. Taft, of Wells College, will 
speak upon “History Texts and Truth,” and Professor 
Frank H. Hankins, of Smith College, will treat of “Nordic 
Propaganda and Fact.” The discussion will be opened by 
Professor Parker T. Moon, of Columbia University. 
There will be a luncheon tendered by Rutgers College, 
after which the Middle States group is warmly urged to 
come to a session arranged by the New Jersey Association. 
Further details will be sent out by both associations by 
the middle of April. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 

At the Annual Schoolmen’s Week of the University of 
Pennsylvania a conference was held on Thursday, March 
25th, upon the teaching of history and the social sciences. 
The principal speaker was Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, 
of Smith College, whose topic was “The Promotion of In- 
ternational Friendship and Understanding Through the 
Teaching of History and Social Science.” The discussion 
was participated in by Professor Edward P. Cheyney, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and by Harry E. Wildes, 
of the Northeast High School. 
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THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL PAGEANT DRAMA AT 
THE WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 

On April 8th, 10th, 15th and 16th, at 8 P. M., the Wil- 
liam Penn High School for Girls, at Fifteenth and Wallace 
Streets, Philadelphia, will give an historical pageant-drama, 
“Independence,” in honor of the Sesqui-Centennial of 
American Independence. It has been prepared by Miss 
Rebecca Elliot, of the Department of Social Studies, and 
Miss Alica Martin, of the Department of Art and Home 
Economics. ‘They are managing the undertaking, with the 
aid of the entire school, faculty and students. It is a real 
school project. 

Necessary research in history and costume has been done 
by the students of American history and art classes, re- 
spectively. The art classes have also designed the cos- 
tumes and the scenery. Costumes are being made by the 
sewing and millinery classes, and scenery is being prepared 
by the Art Department. The men’s characters are to be 


taken by the students of the Central High School, Broad 
and Green Streets. The combined orchestras of the two 
schools, under the direction of Professor Thasseus Gorecki 
and Miss Elizabeth Mooney, will play the incidental music 
of the period, which is being arranged by Miss Edna Davis, 
of the William Penn High School. The dances are in 
charge of Miss Marion Wood and will feature the stately 
minuet of the period. The poster has been designed by a 
senior student of the school. 

The pageant consists of 14 episodes and tableaux, from 
the making of the Liberty Bell to the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. Several tableaux are based on the Ferris paintings 
of American history, now in Independence Hall, and sev- 
eral scenes are adopted from S. Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,” and from the Philadelphia Pageant 
of 1913. One scene presents the gay and beautiful Mes- 
chianza, There are some 150 characters in the cast, includ- 
ing all the. important picturesque characters of the period, 
as well as Indian braves and squaws, and the British and 
Colonial soldiers. 
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Races, Nations, and Classes. By Herbert Adolphus Mil- 
ler. Lippincott Sociological Series; J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1924. xvii, 192 pp. $2.00. 

“A graduate of a middle western high school was 
complaining that in his time the Catholics had just 
over a majority in his class, and they took all the 
elections, regardless of any other qualification. Why 
did it happen? ‘The Catholics were all Irish and they 
had acquired the technique of solidarity as a weapon 
against England. An lowa town ought not to have 
to pay for England’s bad methods in Ireland, but 
social consequences are indifferent as to the source of 
origin of the blame.”—P. 110. 


The reader who approves the method of deducing “social 
laws” here illustrated will enjoy this book. The author 
has a definite thesis, which he sets forth in a style calculated 
lo appeal to the emotions as well as the intellect. He 
aims to prove the not-altogether-original generalization 
that if revolution is to be avoided, not forcible repression 
of the will and individuality of groups, but guidance, cor- 
relation, and mutual contribution of cultural elements must 
be adopted. The resulting civilization, then, would be an 
amalgam of diverse elements, rather than standardization 
though the triumph of one. He has the United States 
and problems of Americanization primarily in mind, and 
would instruct us by lessons drawn from other lands. First, 
he devotes four chapters to the nature of group psychology, 
in which he assumes that our immigrant problems are a 
legacy of oppression transported bodily from Europe, and 
asserts that there are therefore in the United States to-day 
over twenty million people afflicted with the “oppression 
psychosis.” Next, he marshals in support of his main con- 
tention familiar data regarding oppressed groups in 
Ireland, Middle Europe, India, French Canada, and else- 
where, including chapters on anti-Semitism and the Negro. 

This method might be adequate, provided the analogies 
drawn are applicable and his omnibus explanation of the 
phenomena he observes—the oppression psychosis—is ade- 
quate. Unfortunately, the social psychology in the first 
four chapters is of that a priori type with which we have 
become familiar, and is, to the present reviewer, at least, 
somewhat dubious. Many of the author’s other conclu- 
sions, moreover, seem no better supported than their oppo- 
sites could be. For instance, he maintains that Irish religious 
solidarity is essentially due to the conflict with England; 
“The Roman Catholic question, in so far as it has a political 
aspect, is 99 per cent. England” (p. 40). One could as 
well argue that without the Roman Catholic Church, though 
there doubtless would have been an agrarian question, 
there probably would have been no Irish national ques- 


tion. Neither contention can be proved. Incidentally, the 
organized control of the Church, Both in Ireland and Que- 
bec, antedated Irish and French-Canadian nationalism, 
and instead of being secondary to the group in these 
cases, as the author would contend, was probably the prin- 
cipal dynamic element in its formation. He is dealin 
with numerous concrete political phenomena, each of whic 
is highly complicated and in a measure unique. To dis- 
miss all of them with a single explanation is surely daring 
enough to exemplify the “pseudo-science” which the author 
so much decries. 

It is doubtful whether many foreign analogies are ap- 
plicable to American conditions. Certainly that of French 
Canada, which the author emphasizes, is not. There we 
find a system of dual nationality, of voluntary segregation 
and co-operation. The French-Canadian immigrant to 
Maine or Massachusetts sends his child to school, where 
the language is English, and adapts himself to his sur- 
roundings. No other solution could be tolerated. If in- 
stead he immigrate to the English Province of Ontario, 
he expects to bring language and religious privileges with 
him, to extend to Provincial affairs that dualism which 
operates in the national government, or in his native 
Province. In this country we have the problem of incor- 
porating numerous groups of diverse oxlaia too scattered 
to create problems of national self-determination. Else- 
where the situation has partaken of the latter character. 
Why this has been the case involves numerous and com- 
plicated factors which remain to be worked out, the 
“oppression psychosis,” no doubt, being one of them. 

Among the more obvious factual errors in the volume 
are the following: the party alignment in Ontario is not 
between English Protestants and French Roman Catholics 
(p. 26); the French inhabitants of Nova Scotia whose 
vicissitudes have been rhapsodized by Longfellow were not 
“Areadians” (p. 113); settlement in Ontario was not origi- 
nally French (p. 114); the draft riots in Quebec Province 
were insignificant and the placing of a Methodist minister 
in charge of enlistment propaganda is still less significant 
a cause for them (ibid.); as for French-Canadian desire 
for annexation to the United States (p. 118), it is doubt- 
ful if a single one of their leaders could be found who 
has not repeatedly and publicly repudiated any such in- 
tention. The peculiar privileges which are guaranteed 
to the French language and the Roman Catholic religion 
under the Canadian Constitutional system would fare ill 
on the absorption of that country into the neighboring 
republic. There is in addition in this volume a distinct 
anti-British bias which we need not pause to illustrate. 
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The author covers a great deal of territory. He pro- 
fesses to have collected his material not from books, but 
from personal observation. ‘The only substitute for much 
reading is much observation. ‘The latter method is slower, 
because it cannot be delegated, and unfortunately human 
contacts and opportunities are limited. He takes us on a 
rapidly conducted tour of oppressed groups the world 
over, and shows us the things he has chosen to notice on 
a similar previous visit of his own. He does not give us 
clues that there are other things to see, or which would 
help us in looking further for ourselves. The present 
reviewer regrets that his knowledge of the other groups 
considered is insufficient for him to state whether the 
author’s cavalier, superficial, and misleading handling of 
the French-Canadian situation is typical of the rest of the 
book, At least to him it is suspicious. 

We have devoted thus much space to a consideration of 
this book, not so much because of the book itself, but 
because of the kind of sociological writing of which it is 
typical. 

A. Gorvon Dewey. 

Columbia University. 


West of the Pacific. By Ellsworth Huntington, Research 
Associate in Geography, Yale University. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1925. xv, 453 pp. $4.50. 

During the summer of 1923, Professor Huntington at- 
tended the Second Pan-Pacific Science Congress, held in 
Australia, as a delegate from Yale University and from 
the Association of American Geographers. He made the 
journey by way of Japan, Chosen, China, and Java. His 
visit in those countries and in Australia has been produc- 
tive of two books. In his earlier work, The Character of 
Races, he has presented a study of the physical and social 
environment as selective agencies in preserving or eliminat- 
ing types of people in any given region. New material is 
presented to show the influences of climate upon races and 
civilizations, the thesis so ably advanced in Climate and 
Civilization, and, in addition, the importance of social 
agencies in the selective processes is emphasized, an im- 
portance not recognized in his earlier writings. 

The second work resulting from the journey to Aus- 
tralia, West of the Pacific, does not pretend to a scien- 
tific contribution. It is frankly a travel book, the first 
that Professor Huntington has written since the Pulse of 
Asia. It is, however, not the travel book of the tourist, 
written after a hasty journey through a country and based 
upon superficial observations, but of a geographer trained 
in the study of peoples and their activities. Few writers 
are so well equipped to write such a book. Probably no 
other American geographer possesses so rich a background 
of travel to draw upon for comparisons. 

In each of the countries visited, Professor Huntington 
was the guést of prominent scientists or teachers, who 
acted as his guides and who were able to bring him into 
intimate contact with the natives. Wherever possible, he 
avoided the foreign hotels and settlements and lived in 
native homes or with missionaries. Such close contact “is 
revealed on almost every page in bits of local color, and in 
the vivid descriptions of native customs, dress, food, family 
life, industry, agriculture, and religion. The book is illus- 
trated with an abundance of well-chosen photographs. 

As a record of the author’s impressions and observations, 
the book is excellent. Professor Huntington has chosen, 
however, to explain his impressions in terms of his theories 
on the influences of climate. Without doubt his theories 
have been among the most stimulating contributions to 
geography during the last quarter of a century, but they 
are sufficiently startling to require the support of an ade- 
quate body of fact. In a travel book such a marshalling 
of evidence is obviously impossible. To one reader, at 
least, who has read most of the books written by Pro- 
fessor Huntington and who has accepted many of his 
theories, the generalizations in the present book were not 
convincing. They seemed unnecessary intrusions in an 
otherwise excellent descriptive work. They suggested not 
new ideas derived inductively from the examination of a 


new body of facts, but preconceived ideas carried to the 
study for confirmation, 

Despite the intrusion of Professor Huntington’s theories, 
West of the Pacific is by far the best travel book on eastern 
Asia and Australia that has come into the hands of the 
present reviewer. It provides interesting and instructive 
reading both for the prospective traveler to the Orient and 
for the traveler who must make his excursions to distant 
lands through another’s eyes, 

Joun E. Oncnarp. 

Columbia University. 


Oriental Interpretations of the Far Lasiern Problem, by 
Michimasa Soyeshima and Dr. P. W. Kuo. 213 pp. 
Occidental Interpretations of the Far Lastern Problem, 
by H. G. W. Woodhead, Julean Arnold, and H. K. 
Norton. 230 pp. Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1926, $2.00 each volume. 

What is most significant about these five lectures deliv- 
ered on the newly-founded Harris Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is their almost complete preoccupation 
with China and its numerous problems—international status, 
finances, governmental stability, extraterritoriality, tariff 
autonomy, education, and industry. With the exception 
of a considerable portion of Count Soyeshima’s pages on 
Japan the two volumes may be seid to keep China con- 
sistently at the center of the stage, and, as is inevitable, 
the place of China in the political and economic life of 
Japan is so considerable as to make China a unifying 
theme throughout. 

The lectures of Count Soyeshima, former member of the 
Japanese House of Peers and conspicuous political liberal, 
and Dr. P. W. Kuo, president of Southeastern University, 
Nanking, parallel each other, each lecturer dealing in three 
successive chapters with the political, social, and economic 
aspects of his country, the position of his country in the 
Far East, and his country’s relations to the United States. 

Count Soyeshima speaks for the most part in the rdle 
of an apologist—both in its common sense of excuser, and 
in its correct application as defender and explainer. The 
success of Japan in ranging itself in the course of so 
short a time as half a century among the world’s leading 
powers is celebrated quite as it deserves to be, but Count 
Seyeshima shows himself almost dismayingly aware of the 
numerous adjustments which still confront the Island em- 
pire before it can consider itself to have achieved anything 
like a tested stability. As an instance of the peculiar 
problems of Japan, Count Soyeshima instructively outlines 
the unsuccessful fight which he led for a clause in the 
so-called Universal Suffrage Bill, giving the vote not to 
all males of certain qualifications, as was done, but to all 
family heads regardless of sex, his purpose being the 
preservation of the family unit in the national life. 

Regarding the relations of Japan to the United States, 
Count Soyeshima is tactfully optimistic, a phrase which 
will serve equally well to characterize his frequent refer- 
ences to Sino-Japanese affairs. 

Dr. Kuo strikes a note of genuine hopefulness in his 
pages on China. His lectures, if they may be said to 
acknowledge rather slightly the dilemmas of the Eastern 
republic, may be considered nevertheless a sober presenta- 
tion of the unquestioned bright spots in the Chinese out- 
look. Dr. Kuo steers admirably a difficult middle course, 
combining a strong though reasoned plea for such things 
as the abolition of extraterritoriality and tariff autonomy, 
with an ever-alert understanding of a reasonable hesita- 
tion on the part of the “treaty powers.” It is interesting 
to note that regarding the family unit which Count Soye- 
shima shows himself so anxious to preserve for Japan, Dr. 
Kuo, speaking of China, sees its virtual elimination as both 
essential and desirable. 

H. G. W. Woodhead is the sole occidental interpreter 
of the “Far Eastern Problem,” broadly considered, his 
American colleagues dealing with ovetiiie phases of the 
matter. His lectures, four in number, deal predominantly 
with China under the headings Republic, Present Status, 
Extraterritoriality, and Foreign Relations. Woodhead is 
uniformly a friendly but censorious critic. The republic 
he sees as non-existent, and as a non-realizable ideal for 
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many decades; education he considers has impaired its [ 


usefulness by lack of discipline over an unreasonably 
assertive student body, parenthetically calling attention 
“anyhow” to the fact that no more than 7 or 8 per cent. 
of the Chinese people can be called literate; extraterri- 
toriality he believes must be preserved, and in proof of 
his contention he has assembled an imposing—if not too 
selective—array of recent cases. In his lecture on foreign 
relations, Woodhead takes occasion to renew the incessant 
attacks which run through all his previous lectures on 
the recognition of soviet Russia by China, is almost bel- 
ligerently hostile to Japan, accusing her of bad faith to 
both China and her fellow “treaty powers,? and finally 
takes the opportunity to once again discredit all Chinese 
“rulers” since 1911, Sun Yat Sen in particular. His 
presentation is uniformly strong and his numerous dog- 
matisms are from an obvious viewpoint. But it is neces- 
sary to recognize withal his stated purpose of presenting 
the “dark side” in implied contrast to the lectures of Dr. 
Kuo. 

Arnold’s lecture on “China’s Economic Resources” is 
no more than an instructive contrast of Chinese and Ameri- 
can development, with a rosy account of the consequent 
development possible in China; and Norton’s address on 
“The Russians in the Far East” is a historical review of 
no particular bias which reveals a tolerant sophistication. 
Arnold is chief of the American consuls in China and 
editor of an authoritative “Commercial Handbook of 
China,” published by the Department of Commerce; Norton 
is an American business man and publicist. 

Wiser L. 

Columbia University. 


Canadian History: A Syllabus and Guide to Reading. By 
R. G. Trotter. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1926. xiii, 162 PP. 

In the March number of ‘Tue Historicat Ovrtook (pp. 
119-20), Mr. William Smith gave his reasons for believing 
that there should be reciprocal study of national history 
between the United States and Canada, and now Professor 
Trotter provides us with a syllabus and guide to reading 
based on his five years of teaching Canadian history at 
Stanford University. It seems certain that the remarkable 
series of contrasts to United States history afforded in 
Canadian history will receive constantly increasing atten- 
tion, particularly from those who are disinclined to believe 
that history is determined almost entirely by economic 
forces. Similarities and dissimilarities seem almost equally 
distributed in the history of these neighboring nations. 

The form adopted in “Canadian History” is particularly 
useful for the guide to a suggested course, with its biblio- 
graphical notes, is preceded by classified lists of books 
and other printed materials, accompanied by critical com- 
ment. Thus the user of the topical outline may easily 
refer back to the lists for assistance in choosing his books. 
Professor Trotter has not attempted anything in the nature 
of an exhaustive bibliographical catalogue, but has at- 
tempted to present a well-rounded list of books compara- 
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tively easily available, such as any university library might 
properiy collect. Vhe reviewer would suggest caution (not 
given by Professor Trotter) in the use of the index volume 
of “Canada and Its Provinces” and Audet’s “Canadian His- 
torical Dates and Events,’ both of which contain a 
considerable number of errors. 

The topical outline is well designed to present Canadian 
history in its close relation with France, Great Britain, 
and the United States, thus escapin arochial tendencies, 
and it culminates with discussion of the question of most 
interest to non-Canadians today, Canada as an interna- 
tional ong | in the British Empire, the League of Na- 
.ions, and the world. ‘This section is better furnished with 
references to articles in periodical literature than any 
other in the book and makes the student wish that the 
principle might have been more generally applied. Books 
on Canadian history reach a limited market and in conse- 
quence much valuable material is only to be found in the 
periodicals, 

Bartierr 
Columbia University. 


The Case of Bituminous Coal. By Walton H. Hamilton 
and Helen R. Wright. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925. xi, 310 pp. $2.50. 

Coal: Economie Problems of the Mining, Marketing and 
Consumption of Anthracite and Soft Coal in the United 
States. By Edward T. Devine. American Review 
Service Press, Bloomington, Ill., 1925. 448 pp. 

Here are two volumes which discuss in considerable de- 
tail phases of one of America’s basic industries. The Case 
of Bituminous Coal is the second of a series of studies on 
coal undertaken by the Institute of Economics, and is pri- 
marily concerned with the “question of how adequately the 
prevailing form of organization enables the industry to do 
the thing which the community may reasonably expect from 
it.” In other words, it is an analyses and a description 
of the bituminous coal industry as it exists today. Pro- 
posals for the reorganization of this industry, we are told, 
will be discussed in a forthcoming volume. 

Introducing the volume itself and each of its twelve 
chapters with lines from the light operas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, the authors have given us one of the most search- 
ing, scholarly accounts that has ever been made of an 
American industry. They show that the bituminous in- 
dustry, as organized and carried on today on a cormpeti- 
tive basis, is, despite the employment of modern technique, 
unintegrated, planless, and wasteful. Co-ordination with 
other industries is utterly lacking, with the result that 
more coal is mined than is needed. In a desperate effort 
to gain trade, companies cut prices to such an extent that 
oftentimes the coal sold does not cover the cost of its 
production, and company after company is forced into 
bankruptcy. Everything about the industry is hit-or-miss; 
chaos rules supreme. The 700,000 men who depend on 
the coal industry for their daily bread, the authors further 
show, are constantly face to face with irregular employ- 
ment, miserable standards of living, and sometimes even 
starvation. In this connection figures indicate that the 
United Mine Workers, instead of gaining, are tending to 
lose out. Since 1920, for example, the regions in West 
Virginia where the organization had a foothold have been 
completely lost; in Western Kentucky the union is reported 
as almost destroyed, and mines in other regions have 
broken away. 

If a man from Neptune were to visit the earth and take 

a fling at mining bituminous coal he would, according to 

the authors, be embarking on a desperate gamble. If in- 

stead he merely studied the bituminous situation and tried 
to reconcile visible facts with all the preachments of the 
benefits of competition, he would be dumbfounded. 

“....when coal operators in action undo each other’s sound 

judgments; when bankruptcy is likely to visit the efficient 

as well as the inefficient; when the laborer’s skill has lost 
its market and his job is likely to flit; when livings and 
standards of work and of safety are threatened by the 
lack of an agency to maintain them; when the kaleidoscopic 
pattern of the industry bears one design this month, and 


another the next; when no one knows even statistically 
what a day may bring forth; when the parties to the 
industry are so confused that they call upon the causes 
of the current plight to maintain order, he wonders where, 
oh, where, the goodly promises of the competitive ideal 
to the coal industry have fled.” 

One of the most informing and, therefore, most valuable 
features of the book are the appendices. ‘he first, en- 
titled, “A Statistical Summary,” contains a wealth of ma- 
terial on the growth of the bituminous industry, mine ca- 
pacity and over-expansion, operation, technical processes, 
prices, employment, and present tendencies. The second, 
called “The Annals of Coal,” is a critical bibliographical 
statement, while the third is a glossary of mining terms. 

Mr. Devine’s volume is more comprehensive than the 
Hamilton-Wright volume in that he includes a discussion 
of the anthracite as well as the bituminous industry, and 
sections on the transportation and marketing of coal, and 
outlines a national policy for the coal industry. Written 
by a member of the United States Coal Commission, and 
based entirely on the findings of that body and on the 
publications of the United States Geological Survey, the 
volume furnishes additional evidence that the coal indus- 
try is a chaotic one. The anthracite branch, he makes 
clear, suffers through monopolistic control, restricted out- 
put and high prices; while the bituminous branch suffers 
from too much competition, irregular and ofttimes over- 
production, unequal and frequently scanty returns to 
operators, and forced idleness, with its consequent inade- 
quate incomes to the miners. 

In Mr. Devine’s opinion no one group—owners, operators, 
dealers, miners, or consumers—are responsible for the pres- 
ent ills which attend the coal industry. Nor can these ills 
be cured by a simple palliative. Such proposed remedies 
as nationalization, price-fixing, unrestricted combination or 
trustification, and compulsory arbitration he labels as 
dubious. Realizing, on the other hand, that the nation 
cannot afford to ignore the chaos of the bituminous in- 
dustry or the artificial restrictions of the anthracite indus- 
try, or to tolerate the wastes and the existing spread 
between the necessary costs of operators and the actual 
cost to consumers, he makes certain suggestions as to 
what should be done. Owners “should understand and pro- 
tect their own interests,” lease their properties advan- 
tageously, pay their taxes cheerfully, and “get ready for 
the day when there will be no private owners of coal de- 
posits”; anthracite operators should lower prices by in- 
creasing output by making use of labor-saving machinery, 
improving relations with their laborers, and by more at- 
tention to scientific job analysis; soft coal operators should 
do the same by integration and consolidation; both could 
be aided if taxes were shifted from enterprise to “inert 
ownership”; the miners, after reducing their numbers, 
should educate themselves, organize and co-operate to the 
end that they may lead more profitable lives and be better 
craftsmen; retail and wholesale dealers should stop pyra- 
miding profits; the railroads should be carriers “pure and 
simple” and be satisfied with “equitable” rates, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should prescribe such 
rates; the President and Congress should help stabilize the 
industry by regulating it for the public interest; citizens 
and ultimate consumers of coal should study the coal prob- 
lem, avoid wasting fuel, encourage efficient retailing, and, 
whenever possible, buy in large quantities. 

Whether we agree that this many-sided proposal is the 
remedy or not, it is one which commands attention and 
thought. 

The author is to be congratulated for including the many 
graphic illustrations which accompany the text. No person 
interested in the coal problem can afford to miss these two 
volumes.—C. 


Organized Labor and the Law. By Alpheus Thomas 
Meson. Durham, Duke University Press, 1925. x, 
265 pp. 

After tracing as a. background the development of the 
doctrines of restraint of trade and of criminal conspiracy 
in England, Professor Mason shifts his discussion of or- 
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anized labor and the law to the situation in the United 

tates. In a section on “Common law and labor in the 
United States,” he deals with the development of general 
principles of the law down to the date of the well-known 
case of Commonwealth v. Hunt (1842), in which “the trade 
union was definitely recognized for the first time as a legal 
and laudable organization,” and with such particular topics 
as strikes, picketing, boycotting, and the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes. 

In the third and final section, which comprises about 
three-fifths of the book, the “Federal anti-trust acts and 
labor” are discussed. The purpose of Congress in passing 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts is summarized, but, as might 
be expected, most of the section is devoted to the judicial 
interpretation of the acts. Professor Mason seems to feel 
rather strongly that organized labor’s protests against cer- 
tain of the decisions are unjustified. He ascribes the pro- 
tests to a lack of understanding on the part of labor lead- 
ers, and, consequently, on the part of their followers, of 
the implications and scope of the doctrine of conspiracy. 

In fact, it is not much of an exaggeration to say that 
the title of the book might as well be “Organized labor vs. 
the doctrine of conspiracy.” The second chapter develops 
the doctrine of conspiracy; the rest of the chapters are 
more or less full of it; the conclusion begins with this 
sentence: “The key to a just appreciation of the limita- 
tions which the law places upon the rights of organized 
labor in the United States is to be found in the doctrine of 
conspiracy.” But in the preface Professor Mason says, 
“The rights of labor are determined quite as much, if not 
more, by the social and economic philosophy of the judges 
as by so-called immutable principles of the law.” Had it 
not been for this statement at least one reader would have 
left the book with the feeling that the author’s interest in 
tracing out the ramifications of one of these “immutable 
principles” had caused him to lose sight of the fact that 
after all human beings are more important than precepts. 
Even with the statement, he is not sure. 

Cwartes A. Guiick. 

Columbia University. 


An Introduction to the History of Western Europe. 
Volume II. By J. H. Robinson. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1926. x, 586, xxviii pp. $3.20. 

While it would not be fair to say that this second volume 
of Dr. Robinson’s “Twenty Years After” is a new book, 
containing, as it does, some material from the former 
editions and some from Robinson and Beard, The Develop- 
ment of Modern ky oF yet it is so in effect. For one 
thing, it is more than before a history of European civili- 
zation, political event is pushed farther into the back- 
ground, and general topics are given more prominence. 
Indeed, a feeling of spaciousness is one of the most at- 
tractive characteristics of the volume, a long further step 
having been taken away from the “club-sandwich” effect 
of so many textbooks. The first chapter is an instance in 
point in the interesting fashion by which it introduces 
Russia, Poland, Prussia, and the Balkan countries to Eu- 
rope in their réle of rebridging the gap between Western 
Europe and the Near East. Other chapters which bring 
out the author’s developed point of view are the two which 
deal with seventeenth and eighteenth century “Questioning 
of authority—heavenly and earthly,” in which the history 
of thought is simply outlined. Similar chapters repeat 
the process for the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and 
probably these are the best in the book. No one would 
admit more readily than the author, however, that his 
simplicity and economy of treatment have been obtained 
with some loss to detailed accuracy. This, of course, is 
most obvious where controversial questions are involved, 
and in general it can be said that no genius preserves this 
volume from the limitations imposed by the “space-truth” 
fraction. Its unique quality is the gift for illuminating 
illustration and analogy and for apt introduction of stimu- 
lating information, and this is compensation for expres- 
sions which are sometimes so general as more than to 
border on inaccuracy, and for simplified explanations which 


omit elements whose inclusion some readers could justify. 

In conclusion, the publishers deserve congratulation on 
their book-making, which is definitely in advance upon 
what we have been led to expect in the past. Binding, 
type, and paper are attractive, and even the chronic diffi- 
culty of producing numerous colored maps is met more 
than usually successfully. 


Bartietr Brepner. 
Columbia University. 


BOOK NOTES 


Lectures on Foreign History, by J. M. Thompson (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1926, 446 pp.), furnishes 
an illustration of an English alternative to the textbook 
system in our colleges. e lectures in it were delivered 
to students at Oxford (roughly corresponding to Ameri- 
can freshmen) who were reading for the examination pre- 
liminary to work on the Final Honor School of Modern 
History. Research methods are not required of them and 
the main tasks were to stimulate their interest by preserv- 
ing a nice balance between solid and picturesque informa- 
tion; to indicate problems calling for historical judgment; 
and to reveal the printed sources, both primary and sec- 
ondary, from which historical fact could be gathered for 
marshalling. Of course, one element in the situation can 
seldom be reproduced in America; that is, the supplement 
to lectures of individual tutorial supervision, and American 
undergraduates earn money or make holiday during their 
vacations instead of going on “reading parties” far from 
the distractions of university life. ere is, however, 
much to be said for any system which substitutes the 
genuine pleasure to be had from reading the “big” books 
for methodical progress through packed and arid text- 
books with the “quiz” as a goad. Mr. Thompson’s biblio- 
graphical note mentions no textbooks, but is made up 
almost exclusively of monographs and printed original 
materials, and it is certain that even if he knew of the 
system, he never thought of imposing a “quiz.” 

The preface disclaims any pretensions to profundity 
and a claim to originality can attach only to part of the 
topical synthesis. The author has used authoritative 
printed materials and acknowledges his indebtedness very 
freely. But the lectures are interesting and contain a great 
many unfamiliar and happy illustrations. Because they 
are topical and do not attempt to cover the whole of Eu- 
ropean history in the period, there is room to quote freely 
from observers contemporary with the event and tell even 
some of those admittedly apocryphal stories which often 
fill historical vacuum convincingly. As in any rather ele- 
mentary lectures there is a good deal of “firstly, secondly, 
thirdly, causes, characteristics, and results,” but this is 
balanced by a gift for epigram, swift summary, and vivid 
analogy. The scholar may complain that he sometimes 
gets little more than half the truth in such small compass, 
but most readers will be grateful for the shrewdness and 
assurance which contribute fresh and stimulating points 
of view. 

The emphasis is political and diplomatic rather than 
social, the history of thought is only casually touched upon, 
and economic history is kept incidental to the main themes. 
The European discovery of the world and its repercussion 
also lie almost entirely outside the scheme of these lectures. 
—B. B. 


In Humanism and Tyranny: Studies in the Italian Tre- 
cento (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1925; vii, 
377 pp.), Professor Ephraim Emerton hopes “to do a mod- 
est service” to students of political theory. The volume 
consists of translations, with introductions and some ex- 
planatory notes, comprising “the Tyrant,” by Coluccio 
Salutati, the accomplished notary, and later Chancellor, 
of Florence, together with some other pieces in defense 
of classical studies by the same writer; “Tyranny” by 
the jurist Bartolus of Sassoferrato and another essay of 
his entitled “Guelfs and Ghibellines”; excerpts from two 
chronicles depicting the career of Francesco dei Ordelaffi, 
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tyrant of Forli; and excerpts from the Constitutiones 
Egidiane or Ordinances of Albornoz, the papal legate in 
Italy, whose duty it was to win back the papal states to 
some semblance of loyalty to a pope now tarrying on the 
banks of the Rhone. Except for the pieces in defense of 
classical studies the materials illustrate Italian politics 
in the fourteenth century, and more especially the problem 
of the “tyrant”—both the theory and the practical appiica- 
tion of tyranny. 

The work was worth doing and has been admirably done. 
The pieces have been well chosen; the translation reads 
easily, lacking entirely the stilted quality so frequent in 
work of this sort. The last section of the book, compris- 
ing the letters, or rather essays, in which Salutati presents 
briefs for the study of classical literature, has no very 
apparent connection with what goes before, but is so in- 
teresting and so enlightening as to the attitude of the early 
Italian humanist that one cannot criticize the author for 
having included it in a volume devoted primarily to politi- 
cal theory. The volume should have a wide use as “collat- 
eral reading” for courses covering the field of late medieval 
and early modern history.—A. P. E. 


Students of history are under obligations to Henri L. 
Bourdin, Ralph H. Gabriel and Stanley T. Williams for 
editing the Sketches of Kighteenth Century America: More 
“Letters from an American Farmer,” by St. John de Créve- 
coeur (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1925, 342 pp., 
$4.00). Born in France in 1735, of well-to-do parents, 
Crévecoeur arrived in New York about 1759. Ten years 
later he married and settled down in Orange County, where 
he led pretty much the life of a country gentleman. Then 


- came the Revolution and his sympathy for the Royalists 


forced him to take refuge within the British lines in the 
City of New York. Thrown into a military prison on the 
ogy a that he was secretly corresponding with Washing- 
ton, he was subsequently released and went back to France, 
only to be sent back to America as a French consul, where 
he remained until 1790. 

Before the storms of the Revolution let loose, Créve- 
coeur wrote a number of essays about the land of his 
adoption. Part of these were published by a London firm 
in 1781. More than half of them, however, remained un- 
published and these form the greater part of the volume 
under review. A chronicler rather than a trained his- 
torian, Crévecoeur with a wealth of detail pictures the 
every-day life of the humbler farmer folks of the northern 
colonies during the mid-eighteenth century—their work in 
the field and household, their — and social life, their 
religious problems—in a word, every phase of their daily 
activities is portrayed. To the twentieth-century student 
of eighteenth-century rural life these essays are of exceed- 
ing value, not only for the contrast they afford, but for 
the information they give regarding methods of husbandry, 
2 aenaggr and social customs. Some of them also throw 
light on certain other aspects of life during the Revolu- 
tionary period. 


We and Our Health, Book III, written by E. George 
Payne and illustrated by Mabel Lathan Jones (The Ameri- 
can Viewpoint Society, Inc., New York, 1925, xxi, 192 
pp.), is a book which children of junior high school age 
will like and which will be good for them. Its subject, 
health from the community point of view, is of great and 
increasing importance—the welfare of our country de- 
mands that the children learn at least the rudiments of 
it, whether instruction be given in community civics, 
biology, or hygiene. The plan of the book is complete and 
the arrangement logical. Nearly every page of the book 
is made up of a column of illustrations and a column of 
verbal information, an admirable arrangement. But the 
text is not quite consistent with the pictures, for the pic- 
tures, though not beautiful, are simple and effective, and 
can easily be understood by children in early adolescence, 
while the text, although simple and direct in style, uses so 
many words foreign to the vocabulary of the average child 
of that age that it may occasionally puzzle or repel. On 
the whole, however, it is a very valuable book.—J. P. 


Working Manual of Civics, The Project Method Applied 
to the Socialized Recitation, by Milton Conover (The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1925, x, 72 pp., 75 cents), 
is a very complete laboratory handbook for the research 
method of studying the time-honored activities of our gov- 
ernment. Directions are clearly given whereby the pupil 
in high school or, more probably, in a higher institution, 
can delve for himself into the bursting storehouses of gov- 
ernmental documents and thus secure a more intimate 
knowledge of practical politics. The choice of subjects 
for research from the enormous mass available, such as 
the fifty Congressional Acts selected for study, seems ex- 
cellent. The noteworthy points in each problem are well 
emphasized. The book is not in line with modern pedagogy 
in its arrangement, which is from the remote, the president, 
of the nation, to the familiar, the local government. It 
does not include within its scope any sources of informa- 
tion other than the printed page, nor does it treat com- 
munity civics to any great extent. If one’s aim happens 
to coincide with that of the author, the book may be rated 
as useful.—J. P. 


Patriotic organizations, advocates of preparedness, and 
those who believe that history revolves around great per- 
sonalities will welcome Makers of Naval Tradition, by 
Carroll Storrs Alden and Ralph Earle (Ginn and Com- 
pany, New York, 1925, xii, 332 pp.). Starting with the 
premise that the “greatness of the nation cannot be esti- 
mated merely in miles of railway or in the production 
of oil and steel” to the neglect of the personal element, 
the authors present brief biographical sketches of twelve 
of America’s most distinguished naval leaders who, in their 
opinion, have been instrumental in building up American 
naval tradition. The book in a sense is a history of Ameri- 
can naval achievement. Those who contemplate a naval 
career and others interested in the history of the American 
navy will profit from its pages. 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
January 30 to February 27, 1926 


Lasten py CuHartes A. Covtoms, Pxu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

Bassett, John S. The southern plantation overseer as re- 
vealed in his letters. Northampton, Mass.: Smith 
College. 287 pp. $3.50. 

Brigham, Clarence S. An account of American almanacs 
and their value for historical study. Worcester, Mass.: 
Am. Antiquarian Soc. 25 pp. 

Burroughs, Burt E. Tales of an old “border town.” 
[Sketches of pioneer days in Momence, Illinois.] Kan- 
kakee, Ill.: The Author. 314 pp. $2.00. 

Elson, Henry W. United States, its past and present. 
[Textbook for grammar grades.] N. Y.: Am. Book 
Co. $1.60. 

Fosdick, Myrtilla C. When Buffalo was young. Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Otto Ulbrich Co., 386 Main St. 118 pp. $1.50. 

Jervey, Theodore D. The slave trade, slaverv, and color. 
Columbia, S. C.: State Co. 350 pp. $2.00. 

Muirhead, J. F. American shrines on English soil. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 200 pp. $3.00. 

Paxson, Frederick L. History of the American Frontier, 
1763-1893. [Students’ edition.] Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. 604 pp. $2.75. 

Sheldon, Jennie M. A. The evolutionary historv of a New 
England homestead. Deerfield, Mass.: The Author. 
50 pp. $1.00. 

Stovey, Mansfield, and Tichauco, Marcial. The conquest 
of the Philippines by the United States, 1898-1925. 
N. Y.: Putnam. 285 pp. $2.00. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Baikie, James. Egyptian papvri and papyrus hunting. 
N. Y.: Revell. 324 pp. $3.75. 
Glotz, Gustave. Aegean civilization. N. Y.: Knopf. 330 
pp. %6.00. 
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AN OUTLINE MAP FOR EVERY NEED 


List of the McKinley Desk Outline Maps 


Double Size, (Size A): 10 x 15 in.; $1.30 a 100; 37 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 
Large Size, (Size B): 7% x 10 in.; 65 cts. a 100; 23 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 
Small Size. (Size C): 5% x 7% in.: 40 cts. a 100: 18 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 
Carriage extra. 
The letters a, b, c, indicate the sizes in which each map is issued. Maps are not 
published in any size not so indicated. Maps may be ordered by giving the number 


and the letter to designate the size desired. 


New Maps With Stippled Water Area 
71 a-b- World (Mercator’s Projection). 


193 a-b- Southern Mississippi Vailey and Texas. 
171 -b- Southwestern U States. 

232 -b-c Cuba. 

229 a-b- California. 


73 a-b- Asia. 
Afri 231 a-b- Connecticut. 
75 a-b- North America. 241 a-b- Iowa 

76 a-b- South America. 


Skeleton Outline Maps 248 a-h M 
Coast Lines and Political Divisions = > Pe a 

I orid a ersey. 
eons Smee (boundaries of 1921). 258 a-b- New York (State of). 
83 a-b-c Asia. 261 a-b- Ohio. , 
84 a-b-c Africa. 265 a-b- Pennsylvania. 
85 a-b-c North America. 273 
86 a-b-c South America. 
87 a-b-c Australia. 170 a-b- Gulf of Mexico, Panama, etc. 
88 a-b-c United States. 172 a-b- West Indies. 


Geographical and Historical Desk 


Maps—The Continents 
100 a-b- The World (Mercator’s Projection). 
101 a-b- Europe. 


of Philadelphia ( 

a- t ia (streets, etc). 

282 a- City of Philadelphia (ward ten 
Europe and its Sub-Divisions 

101 a-b- Europe (physical features). 


102 a-b- Asia. 89 a-b-c Europe ies of 12h, 
103 a-b- Africa. 82 a-b-c Europe aries of 1921). 
104 a-b- North America, 


105 a-b- South America. 

106 a-b- Australia. 

107 a-b- Pacific Ocean. 

108 a-b- The World Divided at 60° East long. 


The United States 


111 a-b-c Europe (central and southern parts). 
112 a-b- Central Europe (Charlemagne’s 


114.a-b- Baltic Lands. 
115 a-b-c Southeastern Europe and Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


i . 120 a-b-c British Isles. 
175 a-b-c The United States (State boundaries | 15) abc wey 
and physical features). Engl 
176 a-b-o United States (State boundaries aly). | 


The United States in Three Sections 
177 a-b-c Eastern United States (east of Mis- 


124 a-b-c France and the 
125 a-b-c Germany. 


sissippi. 

178 a-b-c Mississippi Valley. Valley. 

179 a-b-c Pacific Plateau States. = ea Spain 

Sections of United States and 130 a-b-c and Aigean Sea. 
| 185 a-b-c N and. this and Special Subjects 
ew ncient tory 

| 186 -b- Coast of New England (for settle- | 113 a-b-c Mediterranean World. 
| ments). . 134 a-b- Roman Empi 

187 a-b-c Middle Atuantic States. 133 -b- Central Italy (early Roman History). 
| 195 -b- Middle States Settlements 142 -b-c Ancient Rome (City). 

188 a-b-c South Atlantic States. 131 -b- Greece (Continental q 
189 -b- a of — States (for early | 143 -b-c Ancient Athens. 

settlements). 


194 a-b- Eastern Virginia (for Civil War). 


135 a-b-c Eastern World (Alexander’s Empire). 
138 a-b-c Palestine. ‘ ) 


190 a-b- Mississippi Valley, Northern section. 140 -b-c Egypt. 
191 a-b- Northeastern Mississippi Valley. 148 a-b- India. 
192 a-b- Northwestern Mississippi Valley. 149 a-b- China. 


Any teacher will be furnished with Free Samples upon request to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 1623 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 


a-b- Australia. 246 a-b- Maryland. 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Macalister, R. A. 5. A century of excavation in Palestine. 
N. Y.: Revell. 335 pp. $3.75. 

Rose, Herbert J. Primitive culture in Greece. N. Y.: 
Doran. 254 pp. (3 pp. bibl.). $2.50. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Cheyney, Edward P. A history of England from the de- 
feat of the Armada to the death ot Elizabeth; Vol. 2. 
N. Y.: Longmans. 597 pp. $6.50. 

Eberlein, Harold D., and Richardson, A. E. The English 
inn, past and present; a review of its history and 
social life. Phila.: Lippincott. 319 pp. $7.50, 

Harvey, D. C. The French régime in rrince Edward 
Island. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 276 pp. $3.00. 

Hirst, Francis W. From Adam Smith to Philip Snowden; 
a history of free trade in Great Britain. N. Y.: 
Adelphia Co. 58 pp. $1.25. 

Kingsford, Charles L. ‘The early history of Piccadilly, 
Leicester Square, Soho |etc.|, based on a plan drawn 
in 1585. N. Y.: Macmillan. 188 pp. $5.00, 

Muller, James A. Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor reac- 
tion. N. Y.: Macmillan. 445 pp. $4.00. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Ashley, Percy W. L. Europe from Waterloo to Sarajevo. 
N. Y.: Knopf. 321 pp. (2 pp. bibl.). $3.00. 

Pollard, Albert &. Factors in Modern History. 
Knopf. 300 pp. $3.00, 

Robinson, James H. An introduction to the history of 
Western Europe; Il. The emergence of existing con- 
ditions and ways of thinking |rev. and enl. edition}. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, (8 pp. bibl.). $3.20. 

Roustan, M. ‘The pioneers of the French Revolution. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 302 pp. $4.00, 

THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Batsell, Walter R. The United States and the system of 
mandates. N. Y.: Carnegie Endowment for Internat. 
Peace. 51 pp. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Bett, Henry. Johannes Scotus Erigena, a study in medieval 

philosophy. N. Y.: Macmillan. 204 pp. $4.00. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Hammond, J. L., and Hammond, B. B. The rise of Modern 
industry. N. Y.: Harcourt. 292 pp. $2.75. 

Johnson, Allen. The historian and historical evidence. 
N. Y.: Seribner. 179 pp. $2.00. 

Moyer, F. E, Self-testing review book of American his- 
tory and government (with key). N. Y.: Self-test 
Pub. Co., 603 W. 5ist St. 79 pp. 

Soothill, W. E. China and the West; a sketch of their 


intercourse. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 224 pp. 
$3.50, 
BIOGRAPHY 
Chesterton, Gilbert K. William Cobliett. N. Y.: Dodd, 


Mead. 254 pp. $2.00. 

Somervell, David C. Disraeli and Gladstone. N. Y.: 
Doran. 319 pp. $3.50. 

Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln, the prairie years; 2 
vols. N. Y.: Harcourt. 496, 488 pp. $10.00, 

Vaughn, Olive. Life of Abraham Lincoln as told in pic- 
tures. Milwaukee, Wis.: C. N. Caspar. 64 pp. 50 


cents. 

Sarfatti, Margherita G. The life of Benito Mussolini. 
N. Y.: Stokes. 352 pp. $5.00. 

Polo, Marco. The travels of Marco Polo, the Venetian. 
N. Y.: Liveright. 401 pp. $3.50, 

Symmes, John C. The correspondence of John C. Symmes, 
founder of the Miami purchase. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
324 pp. $2.50. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Briggs, Herbert W. The doctrine of continuous voyage. 
Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 226 pp. (3 pp. bibl.). 

Final protocol of the Locarno Conference, 1925, and 
Treaties between France and Poland and France and 
Czecho-Slovakia. N. Y.: Carnegie Endowment for 
Internat. Peace. 92 pp. 5 cents. 

Long, Breckinridge. Genesis of the Constitution of the 
United States of America. N. Y.: Macmillan. 260 
pp. (7 pp. bibl.). $2.50. 

Mukerjee, Radhakamal. Civics. [An outline of civics in 
India.} N. Y.:; Longmans Green. 217 pp. $1.80. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F, Srocx, Pu.D. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL 
International Co-operation in Historical Research. John C. 


Merriam (Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
March). 
Progress in Political Research. Charles KE. Merriam 


(American Political Science Review, February). Presi- 
dential address of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, 

The Early Development of Economic Concepts. 
Muntz (Lconomte Journal, January). 

The Literary Motive in the Writing of History. Homer C. 
Hockett (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
March). 

The Effect of Science on History. Samuel I’, Bemis (Sei- 
entific Monthly, March). 

History of the Majority Principle. John G. Heinberg 
(American Political Science Review, February). 

A Sketch of the History of International Arbitration. 
Henry S. Fraser (Cornell Law Quarterly, February). 

Parliamentary Breakdown in Europe. Frank H. Simonds 
(American Review of Reviews, March). 

Church and State in North America. Herbert A. Smith 
(Yale Law Journal, February). 

An Outline of Chinese History, A chart prepared by 
Thomas F. Carter (Asia, February). 

Solving the Riddle of a Lost Race. Harold H. Bender 
(Scribner's, March). “Story of the Hittites coming to 
light after 2000 years.” 

A Greek Adventurer (Zeno) in Egypt. H. 
(Edinburgh Review, January). 

Representative Government in the Panhellenic Leagues, IL. 
J. A. QO. Larsen (Classical Philology, January). 

Byzantine Civilization. Norman H. Baynes (History, 
January). 

The Apostle Thomas in Northern India. J. N. Farquhar 
(Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
January). 

The Spread of Ideas in the Middle Ages. Charles H. Has- 
kins (Speculum, January). 

Medieval Wills. Caroline Skeel (/istory, January). 

The End of the Renaissance, Il. N. Berdiayev (Slavonic 
Review, December). 

The Consumption of ‘Tobacco since 1600. 
(Economic Journal, January). 

The Cotton Market in 1799. Stanley Dumbell (economic 
Journal, January). 

The Psychology of Napoleon. Brig.-Gen. C. N. Watts 
(Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, No- 
vember). 

Napoleon Bonaparte from 1784 to 1795. 
Randle (Infantry Journal, February). 

Voltaire’s Political Ideas. Philip G. Neserius (American 
Political Science Review, vane. 

France in North Africa. Henry D. Davray (Edinburgh 
Review, January). 

The Syrian Rebellion. 
February). 

Alexander I. of Russia. 
Review, January). 

Expeditionary Invasion of the Crimea. 
(Coast Artillery Journal, February). 

Taxation in Soviet Russia, II. (Slavonic Review, Decem- 
ber). 

Making of the Bulgarian Nation. V. N. Zlatarski (Slavonic 
Review, December). 

Serbia in the Early Seventies. 
vonis Review, December). 

Curious Religious Festivals of the Incas. 
February). 

The Railway Development of Bolivia. 
ter-America, February). 

Two Centuries of Higher Education in Venezuela. Gus- 
tavo Manrique Pacanins (Jnter-America, February). 


E. E. 


Idris Bell 


Alfred Rive 


Capt. Edwin H. 


A. Ryan (Contemporary Review, 
W. Alison Phillips (Edinburgh 
Capt. T. C. Hart 


Slobodan Jovanovic (Sla- 
(Inter-A merica, 


Cornelio Rios (In- 
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Roman Britain. C. G. Parsloe (History, January). His- 
torical revision. 

Whitehall and Westminster. J. A. R. Marriott (Edinburgh 
Review, January). 

Erring Judges of the Thirteenth Century. William R. 
Riddell (Michigan Law Review, February). 

The People’s Sunday Amusement in the Preaching of 
Medieval England. G. R. Owst (Holborn Review, 
January). 

A Jacobite Mystery: the Claim of the Sobieski-Stuarts. 
J. R. P. (Chamber's Journal, February). 

Sir Francis Walsingham. Rey. Claude Jenkins (Church 
Quarterly Review, January). 

A Plea for James II: a Reply. E. R. Adair (Contemporary 
Review, February). 

The Potteries in the Industrial Revolution. 
(Economic Journal, January). 

Manufacture and Artisan, 1790-1840. Harvey A. Wooster 
(Journal of Political Economy, February). 

The Social Effects of the Agricultural Reforms and En- 
closure Movement in Aberdeenshire. J, F, Grant (Eco- 
nomic Journal, January). 

The Ancestry of Nelson’s Ships. Vice-Adm. Ronald A. 
Hopwood (Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, November). 

Glasgow’s Ancient Craft Gilds, VII. John C. Black (Scots 
Magazine, February). 

The Irish Staple Organization in the Reign of James I. 
George O’Brien (Economic Journal, January). 

The Pearl's Brigade in the Indian Mutiny. Edward Fraser 
(Mariner's Mirror, January). 

The Arrival of the Dutch and British in the Indian Ocean. 
Adm. G. A, Ballard (Mariner’s Mirror, January). 
The Story of the Sikhs and the Recent Troubles. Maj.- 
Gen. Sir G. F. MacMunn (Royal Artillery Journal, 

January). 
THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Amazing Prophecies that Foreshadowed the World War. 
John Bakeless (Current History, March). 

The Jameson Raid and the World War. John H. Ham- 
mond (Scribner's, March). 

France’s Responsibility for the World War. Georges De- 
martial (Current History, March). With replies by 
James W. Gerard and Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 

Two Chiefs of the General Staff. Edmund Ironside (Vine- 
teenth Century, February). Moltke and Conrad von 
Hétzendorf. 

The Stand at La Cateau, August 26, 1914, Lieut.-Col. 
E. C. Anstey (Journal of Royal Artillery, January). 

Experiences in the Caucasus and North Persia, 1914-1918. 
Brig.-Gen. F. G. Marsh (Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, November). 

The Hospital Center at Mars-Sur-Allier, France. 
George A. Skinner (Military Surgeon, February). 

The Problem of the Small Nations after the World War. 
Edward Benes (Slavonic Review, December). 

Latin-America and the League of Natious. Perey A, Mar- 
tin (American Political Science Review, February). 

UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

Perverted American History. Harold U. Faulkner (Harp- 
er’s, February). Again the textbook agitation. 

Our Vanishing History and Traditions. Capt. Dudley W. 
Knox (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, January). 

“Eldorado,” the Enigma of American History. Manuel 
-Dominguez (Inter-America, February). 

The Medieval Academy of America: Historical Background 
and Prospect. George R. Coffman (Speculum, Janu- 


Vv. W. Bladen 


Col. 


ary). 

The Constitutional Trinity. Leland H. Jenks (American 
Mercury, March). 

The Common Law and our Federal Jurisprudence, IIT. 
Robert von Moschzisker (University of Pennsylvania 
Law Review, February). 

Due Process of Law under the United States Constitution. 
Hugh E. Willis (University of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view, February). 


The Theory of the War Power under the Constitution. For- 
rest R, Black (American Law Review, January-Feb- 
ruary). 

The New “Liberty” under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Charles Warren (Harvard Law Review, February). 
The Nine Old Wooden Forts of St. Augustine. Jeanette T. 

Conner (Florida Historical Society Quarterly, Janu- 


ary). 

The ne of Pensacola Bay, 1689-1700, III. Wil- 
(Florida Historical Society Quarterly, 

anuary). 

The Lost Capital of Maryland, I. Louis W. Reilly (Com- 
monweal, March 10), The founding of St. Mary’s. 

Some North Carolina Tracts of the 18th Century. Wil- 
liam K. Boyd (North Carolina Historical Review, 
January). VI. “The Petition of Reuben Searcy and 
Others (1759)”; and George Sims’s “Address to the 
People of Granville County”; VII. Hermon Husband's 
“Remarks on Religion (1761).” 

Travel and Transportation in Colonial North America. 
F. W. Clonts (North Carolina Historical Review, 
January). 

The Declaration of Independence (continued). 
Draper (Daughters of t 
zine, March). 

“Doctor” George Washington. Carl Holliday (Scholastic, 
February 20). 

Who Profited by the American Revolution? Matthew P. 
Andrews (Landmark, February). 

Payment of the French Loans to the United States, 1777- 
1795. Samuel F, Bemis (Current History, March). 
How French Envoys Sought Payment of America. Henri 
I.. Bourdin (Current History, March). French Revo- 

lutionary debt. 

Historic Ships of the Navy. Robert W. Neeser Ba 8. 
Institute Proceedings, January). Bon omme 
Richard, Providence, and Randolph. 

The Army of the United States from the Revolution to 
1821. Ida S. Reamer (Coast Artillery Journal, Feb- 
ruary). 

Forerunners of the American Army Nurse. Julia C. Stim- 
son and others (Military Surgeon, February). 

Historical Background of Religious Day Schools. Carl 
Zollman (Religious Education, February). 

The First Spanish-American War. A. H. Phinney (Florida 
Historical Society Quarterly, January). 

The American Fur Company’s Fishing Enterprises on 
lake Superior. Grace L. Nute (Mississippi Valley 
Hlistorical Review, March). 

Iowa, the Structure of Her Life. James B. Weaver 
(American Review of Reviews, March). 

The Populist Movement in Iowa. Herman C, Nixon (Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics, January). 

North Carolina in the School Geographies 110 Years Ago. 
Charles L. Coon (North Carolina Historical Review, 
January). 

Oregon Geographic Names. Lewis A. McArthur (Quar- 
terly of Oregon Historical Society, December), 

The Making of Andrew Jackson. William E. Dodd (Cen- 
tury, March). 

Origin of the Whig Party in Tennessee. Thomas P. Aber- 
nethy (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March). 

The Creation of Oregon as a State. Charles H. Carey 
(Quarterly of Oregon Historical Society, December). 

The Unfathomed Lincoln (concluded). Carl Sandburg 
(Pictorial Review, March). 

The Mercenary Factor in the Creation of the Union Army. 
Fred A. Shannon (Mississippi Valley Historicai Re- 
view, March). 

The Study of the New South. Benjamin Kendrick (North 
Carolina Historical Review, January). 

Fight Years with Wilson, II. David F. Houston (World’s 
Work, March). “The clash of Wilson and Bryan.” 
The Philippines: an Experiment in Democracy. Ralston 

Hayden (Atlantic Monthly, March). 

Cuban Election Evils. Charles E. Chapman (University of 

California Chronicle, January). 


Bell M. 
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For Problems of Democracy 


and similar courses 


A New Group of Hart American History Maps 
is in preparation. Planned for effectively teaching 


Civics Americanization History 


These new maps, filling — 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


a great need, will be = 

welcomed by teachers 
ofthe courses indicated. 
The series covers many 
topics never before 
treated in wall maps 
or charts, and not a 
few subjects that have 
never been graphically 
presented in any form. 
The maps will meet the 
same high standards of 
the earlier group. and 
will be recognized as 
another front-rank 
achievement of their 
illustrious and untiring 
editor, Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard Uni- 


= 
— 


versity. 


. 


Map A27 Population Density in United States, 1920 


This new group of 24 maps, all —_ wall size 44 x 32 inches, finely lithographed in permanent, 


attractive colors, consists of the following: 


A25 Population Density, 1790 to 1870 A37 Slavery, 1850 to 1865 

A26 Population Density, 1880 to 1910 A38 Manhood Suffrage 

A27 Population Density, 1920 A39 Woman Suffrage 

A28 United States Land Surve A400 Anti-Liquor Laws 

A29 Presidential Elections, 1796 to 1820 A41_ Source of Immigrants 

A30 Presidential Elections, 1824 to 1844 A42_ Immigration of Various Peoples 

A31_ Presidential Elections, 1848 to 1860 A43 Transportation at Various Periods 

A32_ Presidential Elections, 1864 to 1876 A44 Power of the Voter 

A33 Presidential Elections, 1880 to 1892 A45 Chart of Federal Government 

A34 Presidential Elections, 1896 to 1908 A46 Chart of State and County Government 
A35 Presidential Elections, 1912 to 1924 A47 Chart of City Government 

A36 Slavery, 1776 to 1849 A4B United States Today | 


These maps will be furnished in all the improved, efficient forms of mounting that have helped 
make D-G New History Maps standard equipment in high schools from coast to coast. Write for 


particulars. 


Further information gladly furnished 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send me particulars as to mountings, prices and delivery of the new group of Hart American 


History Maps. I have (not) your Catalog 5. 


Makers of the Breasted-Huth-Harding 
Hart-Bolton New History Maps 


I am also interested in History 


O European 0 World 
© Slated Maps ©) Pictures 
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